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CHAPTER LXIV. 
THROUGH THE MIST. 


STRENvous and eager as Neil was, his 
boyish strength had its limit, and the 
agitation of his mind probably hastened 
the moment when he felt compelled to 
pause, and deposit his burden on the 
heather. Effie was no longer a dead 
weight. She had moved and moaned, 
clung for an instant more tightly than 
seemed possible with such fragile arms 
to her cousin, and then made a sudden 
struggle to be released, murmuring in a 
bewildered way, “Oh, what is this? 
I can walk, I can walk !” 

She staggered a step or two, and 
leaned heavily back on his protecting 
arm. 

“Rest, dear Effie, rest,” whispered 
Neil, and he folded and flung his plaid 
down on the hill, dank with mist and 
the dews of morning, and softly lowered 
her to that resting-place. But, as con- 
sciousness returned, grief and horror 
woke anew in Effie’s breast. Her poor 
little pale face grew wild and strange. 
She stared at Neil with eyes that 
seemed to him to dilate as they gazed. 
Then she burst into tears ; such tears as 
Neil had never seen shed in his life, for 
he had neither known and suffered grief 
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himself, nor witnessed it in others. £ The 
calm sadness of his mother was a fami- 
liar pain to his loving nature; but this, 
—this dreadful weeping,—this young 
thing dissolved in showers of tears, and 
shaken by sobs, and wringing those 
slender hands, and wildly looking 
through the mist to the unseen sky, 
calling on God for help—was strange and 
dreadful to him ; and what was he to do 
with her? What could he do? 

She wept, she rocked herself back- 
ward and forward, like a reed when 
the storm sweeps over the loch. “Oh, 
papa! oh, papa! oh, my own father! 
Oh, to think I shall never, never hear 
his voice any more! And he said such 
dreadful things—things to make God 
so angry! Oh, such things he said, 
and such dreadful songs he sang—on 
the hill—in the night—oh, my poor 
father ! my miserable father! oh, dread- 
ful, dreadful things! Oh, God forgive 
those songs, and all the words he said! 
He was ill—he did not know. Oh, 
Neil, cousin Neil, do you think God 
will forgive ?—the terrible God! oh, 
my father! I hear him—I hear him 
singing still! But no, never again! 
never again! I shall never hear him 
again! Those dreadful words are the 
last, the last, the last !” 

And the weeping grew more convul- 
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sive ; and the young heart that beat in 
Neil's breast seemed as if it would burst 
for very pity. “ My mother shall take 
you,” he faltered out, as the only com- 
fort he could think of. Then, as he 
luoked despairingly round at the wild 
plants on the wild hill where those two 
young creatures sat in that chill mist of 
morning, he suddenly pressed her little 
shuddering fingers in his warm eager 
grasp. 

“ Effie,” he said, “oh, Effie, try and 
listen. I cannot tell why it should 
come to me now—I have not thought of 
it for yeirs—the memory of a little 
tradition my mother told me, long, long 
ago, when I wasachild. It was a rider, 
a bad wild man, a robber, I think, who 
was careering over ground like this, 
rough, full of granite stones and slip- 
pery places, and his horse threw him, 
pitched him right overhead, and all that 
those who ran to help him heard was 
a frantic curse and a groan, and then 
silence, for he was dead. But when 
they came near the place, there was a 
strange plant grown there, a tall thistle 
with variegated leaves streaked with 
white, and upon the leaf, in irregular 
characters, these lines were traced :— 

“© Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 

Mercy was suuglit—and me cy found !’ 


My dear Effie, the story is a little 
wild fable, but God’s endless mercy is 
no fable. Moments to Him may be 
years of ours, as years of ours are but 
seconds to Him. He knows the thoughts 
that would have chanved all the heart. 
He knows if the dying woyld have 
lived a better life, and lived to serve 
Him. He knows.—oh, Effie, are you 
weeping still so bitterly; will nothing 
comfort you!” 

“Oh, my father, my father! The 
dreadful, dreadful words!”  sobhed 
Effie. “The dreadful, dreadful night! 
Oh, my heart is broken; my heart is 
all dark, for ever and ever and ever!” 

As she spoke, 2s she sobbed. as she 
rocked to and fro, suddenly the nist 
lifted ; the unequalled loveliness of that 
siglit, only visible in the Highlands and 
among similar mountain scenery, burst 


on the gaze of the anxious lad, and the 
desolate girl by his side. The golden 
glory of sunrise broke over and under the 
floating clouds ; the leaden lake turned 
blue, and rippled with silver lines ; the 
far-off falls of Torrieburn, the white 
speck of its dwelling-house, the lovely 
towers of Glenrossie, and even the grim 
grey visionary rocks of Clochnaben, all 
caught a share of the tinging rays ; and 
Neil’s beautiful face—as he turned in 
wonder and admiration to this opening 
of the golden gates of morning—bright- 
ened with a rosy flush half of emotion 
and half of the reflected light, and never 
looked more beautiful. Even Effie ceased 
to weep. <A strange awe conquered 
sorrow for the moment. The large wild 
eyes, with their arrested tears sparkling 
on her pallid cheek, looked also at that 
wondrous glory of Nature; at the rolling 
veil of mist and the breaks of light 
under, the warmth and life that were 
stealing into the cold night-saddened 
scenery, and changing all as in a vision. 

“Oh!” she said, “it is as if we saw 
it all from another world! Light has 
come.” 

““Yes, Effie,” said her cousin, as he 
slowly turned from the radiance and 
fixed his earnest gaze on her face, “ light 
has come ; and so also mercy will come ; 
‘Post tenebras, lux ;’ after the darkness, 
livht. Doubt all the worth and good- 
ness of man : doubt all things on earth; 
but never doubt the mercy of God in 
heaven, for that is suRE.” ° 

And as he spoke, they both rose, and 
struzgled down the precipitous sides of 
the hill hand in hand, or Effie’s steps 
supported in difficult places by Neil’s 
arin ; till, weary, bewildered, exhausted, 
but with a sense of protection and con- 
s»lation hovering round her, she reached 
at length the house of Torricburn. 

The two cousins waited there together 
—oh, awful waiting!—for the retarn 
of that senseless weight which had gone 
forth a living man—for the return of 
tnose sent to seek the poor sinner who 
had passed away in the blank night 
singing blasphemous drunken songs on 
the hill-side—for Kenneth, no longer 
master of Torrieburn ; no longer grieved, 








































or glad, or offending, or suffering, or 
existent among men—for the solemn 
coming of the strong-limbed Highland- 
rs, who had gone to aid the keeper in 
the carrying home of “ THz Bopy.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE BOUNDLESS MERCY OF GOD. 


Bur when those strong men came,—with 
heavy, even, dreadful tread,—the burden 
that they bore was not acorpse! The 
doctor met them on the threshold, and 
Neil met them there, while Effie sat 
cowering in an inner chamber, feeling 
as if she had but one sense left—the 
sense of hearing, and that the beating 
in her ears disturbed even that. 

The doctor met those men, and helped 
to lay their burden on a bed; and 
watched, and studied, and examined, 
and spoke in an under-voice to the old 
keeper, and kept silence for a little 
while, and watched again with downcast 
eyes; and held Kenneth’s clay-cold 
hand, and laid his own on Kenneth’s 
heart. And then he spoke to Neil. 

And Neil gave a short wild cry, in 
his excitement, in his gladness, and 
tushed to that miserable room where 
slender Effie sat despairing and listening. 

And innocently, in his boyish exulta- 
tion of better news, he took that little 
dishevelled head and drew it to his 
bosom, and kissed it as he pressed her 
fondly to his breast—kissed it on the 
‘shining hair, and on the white smooth 
forehead, buried as the pale face was on 
his beating heart. 

For Kenneth was not dead! He 
might live, or he might die ; there was 
congestion of the brain, and danger, and 
horror, and all evil chances possible. 
But he was not dead ! 

‘Effie, your father is not dead!” So 
spoke young Neil; and Effie, after the 
first throb of bewildered surprise, heard 
him and blessed him, and flew to that 
father’s side whom she had so dreaded 
to see again ; and smiled wild smiles at 
those Highland bearers ; and flung her- 
‘self into the old keeper's arms, and 
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kissed his face and horny hairy hands, 
and called down God’s blessing “on him 
and his ;” and wept and smiled again, 
and kissed him again, till the old keeper 
wept too, and called her a “ daft lassie,” 
and lifted his bonnet from his honest 
pious brow, thanking Almighty God for 
His “ special mercy that day.” 

That day ; ay, and that night. 

For in the dead of night—the third 
night — Kenneth awoke ; awoke from 
his senseless slumber, and his heavy 
half life. He looked around him at 
visible objects: a dim light lit ‘the 
room. 

The hired village nurse who was 
there to wait upon him, had sunk imto 
a midnight sleep. Her wrinkled face--~ 
seamed with lines of care from obscure 
sorrows unknown to those who employed 
her—was sealed in that deep, fatigued 
slumber which nothing short of the cryef 
“ Fire,” or some equivalent event, could 
be expected to disturb. She was not 
watching : she was dreaming of watches 
more dear, more intimate, more sorrow- 
ful. She was dreaming of her own dear 
ones, her own lost ones, before she came 
to watch strangers for hire, withered 
and weary, and buried in sleep. 

And another sleeper was there— 
Maggie! Maggie, who had been sent to 
in all haste, and had returned in wild 
hurry with the messenger. For she had 
kept her word well, had Maggie. Ken- 
neth, imperious, insolent, oppressive to 
her old doited father, had been an exile 
from her heart. She had not seen his 
once-loved face for many a day; she had 
stayed, as she said she would stay, with 
her parents. But Kenneth ill and dying 
in the cold mist on the hill-side, Ken- 
neth suffering, and ruined, and alone, was 
once more suddenly her idol and trea- 
sure, “her ain bairn and bonny king ©’ 
men.” She was ignorant, erring, homely : 
but love is grand, and holy, and divine ; 
and mother’s love, as it is the first, so 
also in its intensity is it the strongest 
upon earth. Lovely as is the scriptural 
promise of complete union between 
truly-knitted husband and wife—* they 
twain shall be one flesh”—a higher 
comparison yet waits on mother’s love. 
82 
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No fleshly union is spoken of there, but 
it is made akin to, and one with, the 
eternal Spirit of God: “ As a mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” In- 
spiration itself gave no more perfect 
image of love divine. Maggie, then, 
was there to nurse and comfort Kenneth ; 
eradle-love was with the man forsaken 
by his untrue Spanish wife, and by 
the careless friends of dissolute hours ; 
cradle-kisses were once more showered 
on his brow, and cheek, and pale, 
swollen lips. And even now, though 
animal nature preponderated in poor 
Maggie, and the anxiety of her soul 
failed to keep her body waking, there 
was something intensely fond and ma- 
ternal in the attitude of her leaning 
head, with its rich masses of golden 
hair, scarcely yet dimmed with streaks of 
grey, and the large white arms and clasp- 
ing hands stretched, even in slumber, 
across the pillows that supported the 
unconscious form of her Absalom. 

She slept, and the nurse slept — 
heavily, profoundly. 

But there was one sleepless watcher 
in that room. Effie had been put to 
bed ; Maggie herself had assisted in that 
ceremony ; had first boxed her weary 
ears for weeping and wishing to stay 
up, and had then sat down on the nar- 
row bed and wept with her, loudly and 
grievously ; till Effie had almost felt the 
new mystery of jealousy creep into her 
soul, as she had felt the new mystery of 
Death, at the evidence of a love for her 
father whose passion was so like her 
own. 

And in the silent watches of the 
night, when the dim light was burning 
and gleaming down on those other 
sleepers, and no sound but their heavy 
breathing made life in the room, Effie 
glided from her inner chamber, and 
stood, pale and sad and slender, in her 
white night-dress, by Kenneth’s bedside. 

Then it was that, as he opened his 
eyes, conscious of outward sight and 
sounds, he saw her like a white angel 
ascend and lightly kneel upon his bed ; 
facing him, but with eyes upturned to 
Heaven, while the fervent sorrowful 
tender voice sounded in his ears, speak- 


ing brief sentences broken by repressed 
sobs. ‘Oh God, dear God! let me be 
lonesome always,—or let me die in pain, 
great, wretched pain,—but let papa live, 
and be a good man,—let papa live, and 
let me die instead. Amen.” 

Such were the words that greeted 
Kenneth, or seemed to greet him, in 
the dreamy night. Sweet mournful voice 
—sweet little mournful face! Is it a 
vision or reality that haunts him now? 

It is reality, Kenneth—it is your 
own poor child—your young helpless 
daughter, praying thus to God. 

All of a sudden, as comes a flash of 
irradiating light, there came to Ken- 
neth’s soul a consciousness unknown 
before. This was, indeed, his child— 
his own flesh and blood and spirit ; part 
of himself ; the better, the more inno- 
cent, part of himself. And she was 
praying ; praying—not for herself, not 
for blessings to her own life, but for 
nim. Willing to die, to suffer, to be in 
“wretched pain!” for Ais sake; to save 
him; to rescue him from some unknown 
evil ; from the wrath of God! 

With a feeble hollow voice, in the 
depth and darkness of night, Kenneth 
called to his child. “Effie, my little 
Effie, is it you?” 

“Oh, Papa! oh, my blessed and be- 
loved papa, yes ; oh, father, yes, it is I! 
I am here.” 

Then Kenneth said, with a groan, 
“Pray for me, Effie—I dare not pray 
for myself.” 

“Pray for me.” Who shall doubt 
that God permits children to be our 
angels on earth? “I say to you, that 
their angels do always behold the face 
of our Father which is in heaven.” 
Atways. Not in vague glimpses, as to 
our baser and more clay-loaded natures, 
but always. Oh, blessed privilege, of 
dwelling in the light that never is with- 
drawn ! 

So in the murky night, while the 
nurse and poor Maggie slept, God’s an- 
gels woke ; and the slender child,’dawn- 
ing towards womanhood, woke also, and 
prayed for her wretched father. 

And it seemed to Kenneth as if scales 
fell from his eyes while she prayed. His 
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selfishness, his insolent insubordination, 
his sinful passion for Gertrude, his want 
of tenderness and pity to his poor mo- 
ther the ignorant loving Maggie, with all 
her faults and all her virtues ; his cease- 
less ingratitude to his uncle ; all smote 
and stabbed him to the heart sharply as 
a two-edged sword. God’s mercy was 
dealing with him ; God visited him, and 
spoke to him with that mysterious voice 
heard by the first sinners in Paradise 
“walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day.” And in that midnight hour, 
on the wings of that child’s prayer, the 
repentance of Kenneth went up to Hea- 
ven. “Have mercy, Lord, and create 
a new spirit within me,” was all poor 
Kenneth said, for he was unused to 
prayer. 

But God asks not for human elo- 
quence. The publican who smote on 
his breast with the brief petition, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner,” went down 
to his house justified rather than the 
other. “God forgive me,” was Ken- 
neth’s murmured prayer. “God have 
mercy on my dear, dearfather,” was Effie’s 
simple reiteration of yearning petition. 
Did the angels hear and bear it to the 
foot of the Almighty throne !—Assur- 
edly they did. And in the morning 
Kenneth lay sad, and weak, but sensi- 
ble, with his little Effie by him ; and he 
scrupled not to own to that devoted 
child that he felt as if he had been 
blind all his life; and that suddenly 
God had healed him, and caused him to 
see the selfish, sinful, strange rebellious 
course which he had taken continually 
in the bygone years. So Kenneth re- 
pented! In feebleness, bitterness, sick- 
ness, and humbleness, never to be the 
same man again ; but with a deep and 
true repentance, abjectly sincere. There 
are resurrections on earth other than 
the one which leads from death to im- 
mortality. There are illustrations of 
God’s beautiful emblem of divine change 
in the bursting of the dull chrysalid case 
to let the winged Psyche forth, other 
than the one illustration of coffined clay, 
from which the imprisoned soul escapes 
and ascends to glory. 

The Jesser resurrections, of our world, 


are daily round us. Memories of good ; 
and words of forgotten prayers; and 
voices of friends neglected ; and lessons 
of life from which we turned impa- 
tiently, as children from dry tasks— 
these all may rise again ; in no spectral 
light, but clad in gleams of glory ; rise, 
like the fountain in the desert that 
quenched the thirst of perishing Ish- 
mael when all around seemed but 
barren sand ; rise, as the good thought 
rose in the dissolute prodigal’s heart 
while he fed the foul swine despairing ; 
and turn our steps back, like his, into 
the long-forsaken track of peace, which 
shall lead at last to our Father’s mercy 
and a heavenly home. 

““God has given me the treasure I 
least deserved,” Kenneth said, as he 
lay with one weak hand locked in his 
mother’s, and the other caressingly fold- 
ing his child’s head to his cheek ; “I 
have this good dear child; and I was 
such a bad son to you, mother !” 

And poor Maggie’s wide blue eyes 
opening in mingled amazement, pity, 
and passionate affection, she answered 
in a sort of confused rapture, “Ou! 
Kenneth, my lad, I loo ye mair than 
if ye’d been the best son to me that 
iver lived; but I'll loo ye mair and 
mair noo that ye’re sae sick and sorry.” 

And sick and sorry Kenneth con- 
tinued for a long time. It was not to 
be expected that such a shock, to an 
already broken constitution, should pass 
and leave no traces. He spoke with 
difficulty ; walked with difficulty; a 
general and unnatural feebleness such 
as is often the forerunner of paralysis, 
deadened his faculties. He leaned 
heavily on Effie (who loved to be so 
leaned upon), and told her, with a 
smile, she was his “live walking- 
stick.” He sat mute and unoccupied ; 
looking out into space, into vacancy ; 
he was no longer the Kenneth they 
had known, but another Kenneth 
altogether, 

Dear, inexpressibly dear to them! 


‘They judged him not; they blamed 


him not; they desired only to serve 
and tend him. And Effie’s wistfu! 
eyes followed and rested on him as a 
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dog watches for his master; and in all 
the little household cares and medical 
appliances that fell to her lot to per- 
form she “did her spiriting gently,” 
as Ariel in the island of storms before 
the wand of Prospero was broken. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
GERTRUDE HAS A NEW TROUBLE. 


Wuen Neil narrated to his mother the 
events of that agitated morning, he was 
amazed that she did not express her 
intention of instantly going to Torrie- 
burn to tend and comfort Effie,—amazed 
and disappointed. 

“Whatever Kenneth has done to 
anger my father, poor dear Effie can- 
not have offended him! Indeed, the 
Torrieburn agent told me of his gene- 
nous intentions, that in buying Torrie- 
burn it should be settled on Effie : why 
then can you not go to her? Oh! mother, 
she is so forlorn and miserable !” 

Gertrude wept. 

“My boy,” she said, “you cannot 
think I do not pity Effie. You shall 
write to. your father what has happened. 
When he knows—when he hears——” 

She paused, choked with painful 
emotion. 

“When he knows and hears, mother,” 
said Neil, hotly, “he will wonder that 
all from this house have not gone to 
Effie in her distress. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, my own 
dearest mother!” he suddenly added, 
as. his mother leaned back with closed 
eyes, through the lids of which the 
tears she tried to check were stealing. 

But he was restless and unsatisfied. 
He withdrew to a distant window, in 
the sunny morning room, and took up 
a book and tried to read. Then sud- 
denly he tossed the book from him, and 
looked wistfully from the window in 
the direction of Torrieburn. 

“When I am a man,” he said, in 
a proud, resolved tone, so like the voice 
of Old Sir Douglas that it thrilled 
through his mother’s brain, “when I 
am a man [ will marry my Cousin 
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Effie, and take her away from all that 
misery ; I have determined on that.” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Gertrude:;, 
and her startled gaze was fixed on her 
son, as if measuring the interval between 
herself and that new misery. 

“When I am a man.” The tall, 
lithe, handsome lad who had carried 
his cousin across the moors, and now 
stood in such an attitude of proud 
independence, stating his premature 
determination as to the most serious 
matter that can affect human existence ! 

“When lam aman!” The waters. 
of Marah flowed over the soul of his, 
mother. A new strange visionary per- 
ception seemed given to her,—a future 
in which some other love should ba 
beyond and above her love in her son’s 
heart, and be thwarted on her account, 
for some fault which she was supposed. 
to have committed. Her Neil’s heart 
perhaps following his strong boyish 
fancy and breaking with grief! For 
how could Sir Douglas ever agree to a 
marriage between his son and Kenneth’s 
daughter? And therefore Gertrude 
exclaimed, “God forbid!” with more 
passion than she generally spoke. 

And it really seemed as if the new 
misery was dawning from that moment, 
for Neil’s lovely indignant eyes flashed 
through something very like tears, and 
his lips trembled as he hastily answered, 
“Mother, I did not think you could 
be so cruel! Whatever Uncle Kenneth 
has done (and of course I see that you 
also have quarrelled with him, as well 
as my father), that dear girl can have 
sinned against no one. She has no 
mother to comfort her; no lady friend ; 
nothing but Mrs. Ross Heaton. Oh! 
poor Effie,—poor cousin ; if you could 
have seen her coming down the hill—if 
you could have seen her pale, pale face 
and ruffled damp hair, and damp clothes, 
in which she had lain on the hill all 
night! Oh! I must go and see how 
she is this evening,” continued he, ex- 
citedly ; “I must go. I did so hope 
you would have come. I thought we 
should have gone together. I must.see 
Effie! I must! I will not be longer 
away than I can help.” 
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And the passionate scion of a pas- 
sionate race opened the door of the 
morning room hurriedly as he spoke ; 
held the lock in his hand a moment, 
leoking wistfully back, as though he 
half expected his mother to change her 
mind ; and then, closing it hastily, ran 
down stairs, and out over the hill. Over 
the boundary line of Glenrossie, where 
the white heather grew which Effie had 
sought the day his detested Aunt Ailie 
had struck at her with the little sharp 
riding whip ; he saw it now, flickering a 
moment in the air, like a snake’s tongue, 
and then coming down so viciously on 
the thin white shoulder and slender arm ! 
Over that boundary, into the lands of 
Torrieburn, and on to the Falls, and 
past the Falls, to the house ; and into 
the sick chamber where Effie watched. 
Pale weary Cousin Effie; with her 
small white hands tightly clasped to- 
gether in her lap, in a sort of agony of 
uncertainty and anxiety. 

He looked at Kenneth and sat down 
by her, by the bedside. She answered 
in the lowest whisper his whispered 
greeting, and then those two sat silent, 
hand in hand, for a while, both looking 
only at the face of the sick man. 

Then, when the time for parting 
came, Neil motioned her to follow him 
to the outer door, and spoke in his 
own earnest voice, unrestrained by the 
necessary quiet of that painful sick 
room 

“ Effie, dear, you look paler than 
ever; take care of yourself; eat and 
drink, and strive to be strong. You 
know you cannot nurse your father, or 
help in any way, if you fall ill yourself. 
And you will be ill—I am sure you 
will—if you don’t take care.” 

And the young radiant eyes anxiously 
perused the face of the tender girl, and 
the young heart sighed, still thinking 
his mother should be there. 

“T will come every day, Dffie,” he 
resumed; “every morning and every 
evening. Expect me; I will never fail. 
I shall have no thought but you, till I 
see you better.” 
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“Oh! do come,” said the young girl, 
faintly. “It helps me so. The morning 
I do well enough, but the evenings are 
so eerie ; and |] dare not make it light 
enough to read, for the doctor says all 
should be so dark and still.” 

“T’'ll come, Effie.” 

And with the firm quick words, he 
stepped lightly from the threshold, and 
trod with a firm quick step the distance 
that lay between her home and his, Her 
home fur ever! He was glad of that. 
He loved his father for having thought 
of that. It was noble, generous, like 
his father. He comprehended, he knew, 
low hopeless the helping of Kenneth 
had been ; it was the common gossip of 
the old keeper and others in the place. 
Neil could not choose but know it : and 
bad Kenneth had justly forfeited all 
right to his estate. But it was a beauti- 
ful thought of his father, to forgo the 
possession of Torrieburn, to buy it, and 
settle iton the ruined man’s only child. 
Ah, what could be. the quarrel between 
Glenrossie and Torrieburn, bitter enough 
todivide them so? What could make 
his mother keep aloof from innocent 
Effie? What ? 

That mother sat buried in mournful 
thought, till his return. The evening 
meal passed away untasted: the book 
which had been occupying her was un- 
read : and, when Neil’s fond good-night 
kiss was accompanied by a murmured 
prayer for pardon “if he had spoken 
hastily before he went out,” she shook 
her head, and returned the kiss with 
passionate tenderness ; but there was no 
explanation between them. 

And, as every morning Neil went out 
with more restless impatience, a little 
earlier than the day before, to Torrie- 
burn, and every evening returned a 
little Jater, feeding his lingering eyes on 
Efiie’s farewell smile, as she stood like a 
small white statue under the dark fir- 
trees—Gertrude’s sadness deepened more 
and more ; and she wrote a cheerless, 
anxious letter to Lorimer Boyd, telling 
him how it was with them all, and her 
grievous perplexity of heart. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
LORIMER WRITES ABOUT KENNETH. 


Lorimer Boyn’s answer—to adopt the 
foreign phraseology of the Earl his brother 
— ne se fit pas attendre.” He wrote by 
return of post. “Take the boy instantly 
away from Scotland,” he said. “ Even 
if it was understood between you and 
Douglas (which I cannot see) that he 
was always to spend his holiday at 
Glenrossie, and that your enjoyment of 
his society was limited to meeting him 
there, the peculiar circumstances would 
justify you in making some different 
arrangement. Take him away instantly. 
He is not so young but this fancy may 
give you more trouble than you can 
forsee. Part him and that poor child, 
in mercy to both ; and in pity to your- 
self. I can see that you are ill, in every 
line of your letter. Leave Scotland ; go 
somewhere to the sea-side, and let 
dear Neil sail and boat about during the 
remainder of his holidays. I have 
written to Lady Charlotte. I hope she 
will forgive my frightening her a little 
about you. 

“Neil’s account of Kenneth may be 
quite correct, but I very much mistrust 
it. I don’t wish to speak ill of my 
countrymen, but I never yet saw a 
remorseful Scotchman, or a penitent 
Scotchwoman. The Caledonian mind 
takes quite a different view of the con- 
dition of souls (or at least of their own 
souls) from that generally taken by 
Christian folk. Something of the ener- 
getic obstinacy with which they pursue 
worthy and estimable aims overflows and 
tinges their notions of conduct less 
praiseworthy. We are told that we 
should be prepared to give a reason for 
the faith that is in us. A Scotchman 
or Scotchwoman is always prepared to 
give a reason for the sin that is in him or 
her. Justification by faith with them 
means faith in their own justification. 
And this not only individually, but for 
all of their own kith and kin. It is 
quite astonishing to see a whole family 
of the severest prudes placidly contented 
with their family sinner, and convinced 


that jer sin was, and is, most rationally 
excusable, even while hunting full cry 
after some alien outsider who does not 
belong to them. I am sure, if we had 
such a thing asa family sinner amongst 
us, at least of the female sex—I am my- 
self the nearest example of it, I suppose, 
among the males—that even my mother, 
whose severity is known to you, would 
hold all her ‘dictums’ in suspense for the 
occasion. There is an anti-Magdalenism 
in the Northern constitution. No Scot- 
tish Mary staunches her tears with her 
hair ; though those lovely penitents are 
generally painted with golden locks, 
possibly to enhance and show the dif- 
ficulty and value of their repentance : 
nor does the Scottish Peter go out and 
weep bitterly under a conviction of his 
own irresolution in the path of virtue. 
It is weakness to lose your self-esteem, 
and weakness is a thing the Scottish 
mindabhors. We struggle for that self- 
esteem under the most untoward circum- 
stances; as a man shipwrecked, and 
losing a hundred times its value, dives 
down into the cabin for his watch. 

** When Kenneth Ross gets better, we 
may probably see in him a fair illustra- 
tion of the impressive and agreeable 
distich— 


** «When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint 


would be ; 
But, when the Devil got well, the Devil a 
saint was he!’ 


“TI know this letter will make you 
angry. Iam glad of it. It will rouse 
you, and do you good. Write and 
scold me. 

“And yet—forgive my bitterness. 
How can I be otherwise than bitter 
against one who has caused you so 
much—such unmerited sorrow! This 
man may be a true penitent. There 
may be more joy over him than ever 
there will be over me, however great 
may be my needs in that way; but 
till we see how the fag-end of this mis- 
spent life turns out, and how far 


“* Vows made in pain, as violent as void,’ 


are held to when pain is over, let us 
not trust too implicitly to the existence 
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of that angelic chorus which we cannot 
hear. 

“T shall be anxious to know what 
Douglas writes in answer to Neil’s com- 
munication. Yours ever, 


* LormerR Boyp.” 


A tender frightened letter from Lady 
Charlotte followed, speaking of Scotland 
as if it had suddenly become Nova 
Zembla, and adjuring Gertrude toremem- 
ber that her father had died of consump- 
tion, “though he was taken everywhere, 
dear, to be cured and saved,” and with 
some ‘inconsequence’ following up this 
dreary admission with the sentence— 

“ Therefore come at once (or as soon 
as you can) to the Isle of Wight, where 
I have already written to take a pastoral 
cottage ”, (what Lady Charlotte meant by 
“ pastoral” must remain a matter of 
conjecture) “‘ very near the sea, and away 
from people—though I must say I do 
that to please you, dearest Gertie, for I 
do not like living only with shrimps—I 
mean not seeing one’s neighbours ; not 
that one’s neighbours are always neigh- 
bourly, and I’m sure you have reason to 
think so; though the ones far off are 
not a bit better than the neighbouring 
neighbours ; witness my cousin Cloch- 
naben, who has written most spiteful 
and cruel things even now. And she 
says Kenneth Ross is shamming, in 
order to get you back again, but you 
are afraid to go to him now, and all 
sorts of things of that sort. I’m sure I 
hope people won’t think I took the 
pastoral cottage because we were afraid 
or ashamed either ; but I thought you 
would like it best, and that was my 
reason, and the first week begins next 
Thursday ; so I do hope you and Neil 
will set out ; and tell him there are two 
boatmen, and thousands of eggs that he 
can have. I mean the boatmen, and 
they will amuse him. The birds sit 
screaming on the rocks, and I wish they 
would not, for it has such a melancholy 
sound ; but you like those sort of things. 


And so God bless you, my own dear- 


Gertie, and bring you safe to 
* Your affectionate Mum, 
“C. &. 


“P.S.—I have got such a pretty sea- 
side dress, dark-blue, with a quantity of 
white embroidery—much prettier than 
black ; and I am pleased with it, though 
my cousin Clochnaben said she hated 
that sort of dress, and that it made 
women look as if they were tattooed like 
savages. Very rude, wasn’t it? 


“C.S. 


“ PS. No. 2.—Get yourself a dark- 
blue linsey-wolsey, my dear Gertie, and 
don’t cough.” 


And Gertie read—and sighed—and 
pondered—and told Neil that she did 
not feel well, that her mother had taken 
a cottage in the Isle of Wight for them, ~ 
and that the rest of his holidays would 
be spent there. A sentence she pro- 
nounced very hurriedly and timidly, 
possessed as she was by a vague painful 
expectation of Neil “flying out,” and 
refusing to leave the hills that enshrined 
his cousin Effie. 

She mistook—as we do continually 
mistake even those we love best. Neil 
no sooner took in the fact that she had 
been suffering uncomplainingly, and 
required this change, than he passion- 
ately embraced her, expressing himself in 
broken sentences of self-blame for ‘‘ being 
such a brute” as not to see that she was 
ill—*“ so selfish” to require to have it 
explained to him—‘“so inexcusable ” not 
guessing that it would be better for her 
to get out of the cold mists of the hills 
to a better climate. 

And with the last sentence the colour 
suddenly flushed his cheek, for he 
thought of Effie ; and he looked eagerly 
in his mother’s face, dreaming, “If we 
could but take my cousin with us!” 

But he saw nothing in that sweet 
face but a look of pain and faintness, 
now becoming habitual. 

His farewell to Effie was sad and 
fervent. She was to write every day, 
or rather every evening, at the hour that 
would be so blank and dismal when he 
should have departed ; when his active 
bounding step should no ionger cross 
the moor, nor his strenuous young arm 
shorten time by rowing the coble across 
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the lake—when the morning light must 
come, whether in mist or sunshine, 
without his radiant eyes ; and the even- 
ing close in without his comforting 
voice to cheer her. 

Effie wept bitterly. The last he saw 
of her she was weeping, and turning 
from his lingering farewell gaze to weep 
anew within the house. 

He thought of those tears all the 
long day in the railway carriage, start- 
ing next morning for England, watching 
the pale meek countenance of his mother 
seated opposite to him, and wondering 
anew what the bitter, bitter quarrel 
could have been that made Kenneth an 
alien, and his poor little daughter a 
banished creature from Glenrossie and 
the love of its inhabitants. 

And his mother, as she stole furtive 
glances at his restless, passionate, hand- 
some face, felt the cold poison of doubt 
creep through hér heart as she thought, 

“Oh! will the day ever come when 
even my boy Neil shall love me less ?” 

And she thought, if that day ever 
came, death would be so welcome. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. 
TRACES OF JAMES FRERE. 


Lapy Cuarsorre felt rather ill-used by 
the increasing ill health and depres- 
sion of spirits of her daughter. She 
wrote a somewhat peevish and depre- 
catory letter to Lorimer Boyd: “ I took 
a pretty pastoral cotiage here, as you 
advised ; and indeed only because you 
advised it, for I don’t much fancy pas- 
toral things myself ; only, Gertie having 
such reliance on your judgment and 
your kindness, I thought it for the 
best to do as you said. Put you are 
quite mistaken in saying she would be 
the better fur it: she is not the least 
better, rather worse; and she has a 
cough that keeps me always remember- 
ing her poor father ; which is very dis- 
tressing. I wish you could come from 
Vienna, for she is certainly better when 
you are in the way to talk and read to 
her. 1am sure I would read to her 
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with pleasure, but I don’t understand or 
relish the sort of books, and it is not 
the same thing; and she doesn’t care 
for news, and I don’t know what to do 
with her. She has left off walking, and 
lies on the sofa looking at the sea ; and 
all I can get from her is, ‘I don't feel 
very strong to-day, little mother.’ 

** Now, of course, when you told me 
I should do her good by coming here, 
all this is very disappointing; and I 
hope you will write to her and advise 
her not to fret; fur I know she is fret- 
ting; and the hard thing upon me is, 
that she frets more now than she did, 
though nothing new has happened ; and 
though she used to be so fond of pas- 
toral places, and I have got a cottage at 
Bonchurch just like the one in Moore’s 
‘ Melodies,’ about Love and Hope, you 
know —where ‘he opened the window 
and flew away.’ The roses climb right 
over the roof, and so does the clematis, 
and, except that there are gnats at 
night (in spite of a little beginning of 
frost), she might be so very comfort- 
able! I wish we had never come across 
these Rosses of Glenrossie, for what 
with their tempers and the things that 
are said, and Gertrude taking a turn so 
unexpected, I am quite sick with vex- 
ation. I wish she had married any 
quiet man,—yourself even,—rather than 
that things should be as they are. Neil 
is well; and I go out sometimes to see 
that he don’t drown himself I mean, 
to see that he has the right boatmen 
with him; for he is venturesome and 
reckless to a degree; a Ross all over, 
and as passionate as any of them ; but 
a dear boy too. And even he can’t get 
Gertrude’s spirits up ; for she says, ‘Oh 
my Neil,’ ‘Oh my Neil!’ in such a 
begging voice, it quite makes one’s heart 
ache ; and, when he tries to guess what 
she would have, and says if it frightens 
her, this boating, he'll give it up—she 
shakes her head and says, ‘ No, dearest, 
it is not that!’ Dut she never says 
what it ¢s; and it is so unlike my 
Gertie to be so unreasonable.” 

And Lorimer, pondering much over 
this somewhat decousue account of 
matters, wrote, as Lady Charlotte de- 
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sired, advising Gertrude “ not to fret,” 
and showing her why she ought not to 
fret. And he wrote also to Neil,—a long 
letter, taking the most vehement in- 
terest in the boating and boats, their 
sailing qualities and tonnage, and nar- 
rating adventures of his own in boyish 
days, and curious anecdotes of various 
kinds, all more or less connected with 
this new pursuit. For he thought the 
eager mind and body of the lad would be 
all the better for an absorbing occupation 
of that kind. 

He was right. 

Cousin Effie’s letters came, and were 
most welcome, and fondly answered. 
But, after a post or two, they were 
often pocketed to read “ as soon as he 
should be afloat in the Sea Gull;” and 
the shifting of a sail or handling of a rope 
would cause him to look up, and break 
the thread of Effie’s simple and tender 
sentences ; once, indeed, entirely lost to 
him ; for a stiff breeze in rounding a 
rock, and a sudden rainbow, so engaged 
Neil’s attention, that he suffered the 
open: letter to escape from his hand, 
and only became aware of the fact, by 
seeing it flutter and rest like a little 
white bird on a distant wave, sweep 
over the next, and then disappear for 
good. 

Even then, Neil bore the deprivation 
with very cheerful philosophy ; sensibly 
reflecting that he had seen the first line 
or two, beginning, “ Papa is better, and 
things get more and more comfortable ;” 
and taking for granted that “all the rest 
of it” was in the same satisfactory strain. 

It was on one of the occasions when 
Lady Charlotte went down to the beach 
with him, “to see that he did not drown 
himself,’ that an event occurred which 
thrilled her timid soul with extreme 
terror. 

She was walking along a lonely bit 
of shore by Biack Gang Chine, when a 
man who was sauntering in the same 
direction came near and joined her, as 
it seemed, in her walk. He was not a 
gentleman, nor a common sailor; Lady 
Charlotte eculd not make out what he 
was. She fes¢ a mixture of anger and 
fear at his self-imposed companionship ; 
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and looked anxiously about for Neil ; 
but Neil was nowhere to be seen. 

At last she summoned courage, and 
asked the man which way he was 
going, whether he “ wanted anything ;” 
“money or anything?” The man 
laughed, and said he would be very 
glad of anything the lady pleased to 
bestow. But, even after pocketing the 
half-crown which followed his reply, he 
continued to walk by her side. “Ido 
mostly walk this way,” he said. “Tve 
had a hard tussle with a mate of mine, 
and I’m on the look-out to see him 
again. You see, ma’am, I’m a smuggler; 
or rayther I was asmuggler ; but, getting 
acquainted with a farmer's daughter 
here, she over-persuades me like to give 
up them sort of ways ; and her father, 
he made a point of it, saying no man 
should have his daughter that did not 
get his livin’ in a honest way; and 
there was plenty of honest ways without 
smuggling. Well, I resolves to cut the 
concern, and I goes to my mate (there 
was two of us) and says, ‘Give me my 
half-share of the value of the boat, for 
I'm going to leave her !’ It didn’t please 
him ; and we had a wrangle; and he 
says, ‘Leave you may; but the value 
of the boat you don’t get.’ I said I 
would ; he said I shouldn’t ; and, when 
high words had passed, he clinched 
them with these words—‘ She’s a smug- 
gling craft, and you'll hardly be able to 
take the law of me to get her value ;. so 
be off, like a sneaking fellow as you are.’ 
Well, I'd depended on the money for 
getting things for my Mary, and I 
thought, and thought, and thought how 
to be revenged on him; and sure 
enough in the night I went where the 
boat lay in the cove ready for her next 
run, and I sawed, and cut, and worked 
with a will, I can tell you, till half the 
boat was no more use than splinters, 
and then I stuck up a board with a 
paper on it with his own words written, 
against he should come: ‘She's a 
smuggling craft, and you'll hardly be 
able to take the law of me.’” 

“Oh gracious! how could you?” 
exclaimed Lady Chariotte, looking fear- 
fully at the stern profile of her unwel- 
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come companion as he walked by her 
side. 

“ Well, you see, he was hindering me 
of my Mary. And he was all rags when 
he come here, when first I put him in 
the way of earning ; and we’d made many 
a trip together, and he’s over to the 
French coast now, among friends of 
mine! I only wish——” 

His countenance was so fierce as he 
wished—whatever the wish might be— 
that Lady Charlotte stopped short in 
her walk, and stood tremblingly feeling 
in her reticule for more money. She 
found a sovereign, with which, in her 
agitation, she presented him, saying, 
civilly, “ I really am very sorry for you, 
but you see you should not—you really 
shouldn’t—be so unforgiving !” 

Then, as she beheld the very wel- 
come sight of Neil approaching with 
his boatmen, she recovered herself 
enough to smile a little ; and she said, 
“T thought, at one time, that perhaps 
you were thinking of robbing me, do 
you know ?” 

“Well, I was thinking of it,” said 
the man, carelessly, “ but I didn’t know 
who might be up among the rocks there, 
or whether that very young gent coming 
mightn’t be coming to you ; and, besides, 
you seemed such a harmless soul to take 
advantage of. But——” 

He stopped suddenly ; his eye lit, and 
flashed like a signal-gun. “ By , 
there he is!” he exclaimed, as he darted 
down the rough shore. Lady Charlotte 
looked in that direction, and saw two 
figures—a man in the garb of a common 
sailor, and a female neatly dressed in 
rather a foreign peasant style. They 
were near enough for her to be per- 
fectly able to distinguish both face and 
form; and in the common sailor she 
recognised—with extreme alarm—the 
ever-changing adventurer, James Frere 
—and in the foreign-looking woman, 
however disguised, most certainly 
Arig! 

They were landing when she first 
observed them. On seeing the man 
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who had been the companion of her 
walk running towards them, they stood 
still. Then James Frere leaped back 
again into the boat, holding out his 
hand to his companion, who lightly 
followed his example; and he pushed 
off from the shore just as the breathless 
smuggler reached the water’s edge. The 
man shouted and swore ; Frere laughed, 
and shook an oar menacingly at him. 
Then a boy, lying at the bottom of the 
boat—and a man in her, whom they 
had not yet perceived—shook out the 
sail, and with a bound and a dip in 
the waters she was off again, soon to 
appear only like a white speck in the 
distance ! 

The smuggler stood a while watching 
that boat as she danced over the waves. 
Then he slowly returned to the spot 
where Neil had rejoined Lady Char- 
lotte. 

“Good evening, ma’am,” 
“and thank you! As to yon man, I'll 
have him yet. His things are all here. 
He'll need to come back before many 
days are out—lI’ll give information.” 
And he strode away slowly over the 
sands. 

If Lady Charlotte could have doubted 
the accuracy of her own vision, all doubt 
would have been removed by Neil, who, 
flushed and eager, said to her, as he came 
up, “ There’s that man I saw change 
his clothes in the railway—he’s in the 
boat. I can’t mistake him—he has a 
most strange countenance. It is he— 
T’'ll swear to him. Look, Mamma Char- 
lotte !” 

“Yes,” thought Lady Charlotte, “and 
I'll swear to Alice Ross.” And, when 
she regained the little gate of the “ pas- 
toral” cottage, she passed in very 
quickly, and told Gertrude the adver- 
ture. 

“And is it not too dreadful, Gertie, 
his always coming up through a trap- 
door in this sort of way !—I mean like 
a demon who comes up, you know, 
through a trap-door.” 


he said, 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


JAMES FRERE IS RECOGNISED BY ANOTHER 
PERSON. 


Poor Lady Charlotte! She was doomed 
in this tranquil and pastoral retreat to 
all sorts of agitating scenes connected 
with the gentleman who thus came up 
continually, as it were, through a trap- 
door ! 

She was standing—as she herself ex- 
pressed it—‘“ most harmlessly,” talking 
about the washing of her fine muslins 
and embroidered cuffs with an old 
washerwoman, whose pride it was that 
“she was the principallest laundress of 
these parts, and washed for the princi- 
pallest gentry by the sea-side.” 

The good old soul continued ironing 
all the time she talked, and looking 
down with affectionate smiles upon the 
linen benefitted by her manipulation. 

“Ah!” she said, “all the visitors 
comes to me that can; and it’s a real 
treat to me to see the valets, and lady’s- 
maids, and such folk, coming here as 
soft-spoken as need be, a-begging and 
a-praying of me to give their lady or 
their gentleman the preference—for I 
can’t do all. But I mostly prefers the 
gentlemen’s, and some of them is really 
wonderful! Lord Sinclair’s—his be 
pretty shirts enough, to iron—werry 
smooth, soft linen. And Captain Greig’s, 
—them are beauties ; all worked across 
the breastesses—to be sure, how they be 
worked ! And Colonel Vavasour’s—his 
be wonderful, too. And Mr. Gordon’s 
—his’n has little frills down the fronts ; 
they be a deal o’ trouble, surely, them 
little frills; but they’re a real pleasure 
to look at, when the Italian iron’s 
been under ’em. And here’s a thing 
was sent me to wash, that looks for all 
the world like somebody’s skin, but was 
sent here by a woman they calls a West 
Injian. They did say she was a wild 


savage—but, if she be a savage, she be 
wery unlike my notion of the creatures, 
for she’s as soft a spoken woman as ever - 
I seed ; but this thing is made of pink 
flannel, to cover her from head to foot, 
for she shivers with the cold here, and 


she comes from some warm island—I’m 
sure I forgets the name—but it’s beyond 
seas, and there’s a governor, and he’s as 
good as king there. 

“La! if she ain’t coming this minute, 
and I not half ready.” 

The aged washerwoman ironed with 
redoubled diligence ; but, before the iron- 
ing was done, the door of the cottage 
was darkened, and in came a sad-look- 
ing, sallow woman, past the flower of 
youth, but still with claims to beauty, 
her eyes passing languidly over all ob- 
jects as she advanced, as if nothing in 
life was much worth noticing, and rest- 
ing at last in quiet contemplation on 
the pink flannel garment. You saw at 
once that she was a Creole, but a gentle- 
woman. 

“Ts it finished?” she said, with a 
soft drawl. “Give it me if it is 
finished.” 

The old washerwoman passed a final 
sweep of the warm iron over the sleeves 
of the garment in question ; flattened, 
folded, and again passed the iron over ; 
and then, pinning it in a white handker- 
chief, presented it to the new-comer. 

As she did so, the threshold of her 
cottage was again shadowed, and close 
to Lady Charlotte—close to the Creole 
—passed in James Frere, followed by 
Alice Ross. 

The latter started visibly at sight of 
Lady Ross’s mother. Fearless as she 
was, her presence of mind forsook her. 
She grasped James Frere’s arm anxi- 
ously. 

“Oh, come away; come away from 
this place!” she said, in an agitated 
whisper. 

}ut James Frere was absorbed in 
another recognition. Another hand lay 
on his arm, and the languid Creole’s eyes 
were warm with wonder and anger. 

“ Ah, James, do I see you at last! 
You cruel James !” 

There was an effort on the part of 
Frere to affect unconsciousness, to affect 
strangeness ; but he also seemed, in the 
bewilderment of the moment, to lose his 
self-possession. 

“ Anita!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, you cruel! Anita! And now 
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she has found you, she will not again be 
left. Oh, James, how could you leave 
me without one word? To wake and 
find you gone! Oh, James !” 

Alice Ross had hitherto stood speech- 
less and motionless, her glittering eyes 
only, seeming to have some movement 
in them, rippling like a green gleam 
over the ocean wave. Bui, as the Creole 
accompanied the last words by a pas- 
sionate seizure of Frere’s arm, she sprang 
upon her like a tigress, and shook her 
off, crying with shrill anger,—“ Woman, 
how dare you call my husband James? 
How dare you call him by his Christian 
name before me, whatever your intimacy 
may have been?” 

“My intimacy? Your husband?” 
laughed the Creole. “This man is mar- 
ried as much as Jaw can marry him, 
tome. I am his wife,—his lawful wife, 
and I will claim him—for I have a 
son—even though he deserted me in 
Jamaica.” 


CHAPTER LXX. 
AILIE SURPRISED. 


THERE was a brief, stormy explanation ; 
incontestable and uncontested truths 
were evolved from Frere’s past history ; 
and at last the Creole, coming close to 
shuddering Ailie, murmured to her in a 
voice choked with passion, “Are you 
so mean a spirit? Would you not some 


revenge? I am his wife. You are 
nothing but his mistress. Have you 


children? Ihaveason. Think not that 
I will forgo my claim. All is not for 
myself. Will you not prosecute for 
bigamy, as they can in your country? 
If not, that will I do.” 

“ Nothing but his mistress!” “ No- 
thing but his mistress !” The words beat 
backwards and forward in Ailie’s brain. 
At last, she spoke : she hissed the words 
fiercely throngh her teeth : 

“Deny it!” she said, without look- 
ing at him ; “deny it !” 

“ Nonsense!” said Frere, contemptu- 
ously. “You must have known it was 


so. In the bitter gossip reported to Sir 
Douglas it was told. You knew it. 
Don’t be affected. You knew it.” 

The light in Ailie’s eyes flickered like 
a flame of phosphorus. 

“ T did not know it!” she said ; and 
then, looking the Creole over from head 
to foot, she said, as if to herself, “ Did 
he marry a slave ?” 

“T am no slave, but a _planter’s 
daughter!” angrily retorted the Creole, 
“and you had best keep your contempt 
for your own position. I am as edu- 
cated as you are—richer than you are. 
My father is dead, and I have come to 
England. I claim my husband; but 
he shall be punished. My many nights 
of tears—he shall pay them. I will 
prosecute him by your laws—I will 
prosecute him.” 

Ailie looked at the man whose evil 
influence had joined with her evil, to 
create confusion in her destiny. A 
chill trembling seized her. 

“Yes,” she said, “you shall suffer. 
Call vainly on me when your punish- 
ment comes—call vainly. I will crush 
you, I will tread you into the earth. 
Deceiver!” 

Two or three boatmen gathered round 
the door, attracted by the sound of 
voices in dispute. Others joined them. 
Among them came the smuggler. He 
sprang on Frere, and wrestled and strove 
to hold him. In a moment a knife 
glittered in the air ; it grazed the bend- 
ing head of Alice in its descent, and 
struck the smuggler’s breast ; was lifted 
once more,—the warm blood dropping 
from its pointed blade on the women’s 
dresses, and the linen the aged washer- 
woman had been garrulously gossiping 
about,—and descended yet more vehe- 
mently. They seized him. “ Devils, 
let me go!” he said, and, turning, shook 
himself free, and fled over the shore. 

He was pursued, but not taken. 
Swift of foot, and wiry of limb, he 
reached an almost inaccessible crag, 
lifted a huge broken piece of stone, 
and flung it below,—scattering his 
pursuers as it rolled down with dust 
and fragments of the rock from cne 
pointed peak to another, and coming at 
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las’ with a dead resounding thump upon 
the shore. 

When they looked up, he was gone! 
Some. said he had himself fallen into 
the ocean, in his frantic efforts to crush 
those who stood below; some that 
he had slid down the smooth face of 
the cliff, and endeavoured, by swimming 
and diving, to reach a distant point 
where there was a pathway which led to 
the sea. 

But this much was certain, that, 
stare as they would along the yellow 
curves and indentations of the sandy 
shore, or up by the grey rocks where 
the seafowl sat mute or rose screaming 
into the air, no object resembling a 
human form dotted the distance. 


James Frere was dead, or had es- 
eaped. And Ailie, too, had vanished, 
when Lady Charlotte at last recovered 
sufficiently from the horrors of the 
scene to look consciously on objects 
near her. 

Ailie had vanished. Only the Creole 
woman stood there; wiping her be- 
spattered shoulder and neck, and gazing 
down as in a dream on the smuggler, 
stretched on the floor ; his strong right 
hand still vainly clutching the folds of 
linen he caught as he fell,—caught, 
as the drowning wretch catches at the 
bending reed, that goes down with him 
into the darkness and the depths of 
overwhelming death. 

To be continued. 


THE PROPHET OF CULTURE 


BY HENRY SIDGWICK, FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE movement against anonymous writ- 
ing, in which this journal some years 
ago took a part, has received, I think, 
an undeniable accession of strength from 
the development (then unexpected) of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. Some persons who 
sympathised on the whole with that 
movement yet felt that the case was 
balanced, and that if it succeeded 


we should have sacrificed something \ 


that we could not sacrifice without re- 
gret. One felt the evils that “ irrespon- 
sible reviewers” were continually in- 
flicting on the progress of thought and 
society : and yet one felt that, in form 
and expression, anonymous writing 
tended to be good writing. The buoyant 
confidence of youth was invigorated and 
yet sobered by having to sustain the 
prestige of a well-earned reputation : 
while the practised weapon of age, re- 
lieved from the restraints of responsi- 
bility, was wielded with almost the 
elasticity of youth.' It was thought we 
should miss the freedom, the boldness, 
the reckless vivacity with which one 


talented writer after. another had dis- 


charged his missiles from behind the 
common shield of a coterie of unknown 
extent, or at least half veiled by a pseu- 
donym. It was thought that periodical 
literature would gain in carefulness, in 
earnestness, in sincerity, in real moral 
influence: but that possibly it might 
become just a trifle dull. We did 
not foresee that the dashing inso- 
lences of “we-dom” that we should 
lose would be more than compensated 
by the delicate impertinences of egotism 
that we should gain. We did not ima- \~ 
gine the new and exquisite literary 
enjoyment that would be created when 

a man of genius and ripe thought, | 
perhaps even elevated by a position of | 
academic dignity, should deliver pro- | 
found truths and subtle observations 
with all the dogmatic authority and self- 
confidence of a prophet: at the same 
time titillating the public by something 
like the airs and graces, the playful 
affectations of a favourite comedian. 
We did not, in short, foresee a Matthew 
Arnold : and I think it must be allowed 
that our apprehensions have been much 
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refnoved, and our cause much strength- 
ened, by this new phenomenon. 
+ _ I have called Mr. Arnold the prophet 
‘of culture : I will not call him an “ ele- 
gant Jeremiah,” because he seems to 
have been a little annoyed (he who is 
never annoyed) by that phrase of the 
Daily Telegraph. “Jeremiah!” he ex- 
claims, “the very Hebrew prophet whose 
style I admire the least.” I confess I 
thought the phrase tolerably felicitous 
for a Philistine, from whom one would 
not expect any very subtle discrimina- 
tion of the differenti of prophets. Nor 


can I quite determine which Hebrew _ 


prophet Mr. Arnold does most resemble. 
But it is certainly hard to compare him 
to Jeremiah, for Jeremiah is our type 
of the lugubrious; whereas there is 
nothing more striking than the imper- 
turbable cheerfulness with which Mr. 
Arnold seems to sustain himself on the 
fragment of culture that is left him, 
amid the deluge of Philistinism that he 
sees submerging our age and country. 
A prophet however, I gather, Mr. Arnold 
does not object to be called; as such 
I wish to consider and weigh him ; and 
thus I am led to examine the lecture 
with which he has closed his connexion 
with Oxford,—the most full, distinct, 
and complete of the various utterances 
in which he has set forth the Gospel of 
Culture. 

As it will clearly appear in the 
course of this article, how highly I 
admire Mr, Arnold as a writer, I may 
say at once, without reserve or qualifi- 
cation, that this utterance has disap- 
pointed me very much. It is not even 
so good in style as former essays ; it 
has more of the mannerism of repeating 
his own phrases, which, though very 
effective up to a certain point, may be 
carried too far. But this is a, small 
point: and Mr. Arnold’s style, when 
most faulty, is very charming. My 
complaint is, that though there is 
much in it beautifully and subtly said, 
and many fine glimpses of great truths, 
it is, as a whole, ambitious, vague, and 
perverse. It seems to me over-ambitious, 
because it treats of the most profound 
and difficult problems of individual and 


of God prevail.” 
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social life with an airy dogmatism that’ | 


ignores their depth and difficulty. And 
though dogmatic, Mr. Arnold is yet- 
vague ; because when he employs in- 
definite terms he does not attempt to 
limit their indefiniteness, but rather 
avails himself of it. Thus he speaks of 
the relation of culture and religion, and 
sums it up by saying, that the idea of 
culture is destined to “transform and 
govern” the idea of religion. Now I do 
not wish to be pedantic ; and I think 
that we may discuss culture and religion, 
and feel that we are talking about the 
same social ‘and intellectual facts, with- 
out attempting any rigorous definition 
of our terms. 
niteness that ought to be avoided. When 
we speak of culture and religion in 
common conversation, we sometimes 
refer to an ideal state of things and 
sometimes to an actual. But if we are 
appraising, weighing, as it were, these 
two, one with the other, it is necessary 
to know whether it is the ideal or the 
actual that we are weighing. When I 
say ideal, I do not mean something that 
is not realized at all by individuals at 
present, but something not realized suffi- 
ciently to be much called to mind by 
the term denoting the general social 
fact. I think it clear that Mr. 
Arnold, when he speaks of culture, is 
speaking sometimes of an ideal, some- 
times of an actual culture, and does not 
always know which. He describes it in 
one page as “a study of perfection, 
“moving by the force, not merely or 
“primarily of the scientific passion for 
“pure knowledge, but of the moral 
“and social passion for doing good.” 
A study of this vast aim, moving with 
the impetus of this double passion, is 
something that does, I hope, exist among 
us, but to a limited extent: it is hardly 
that which has got itself stamped and 
recognised as culture. And Mr. Arnold 
afterwards admits as much. For we 
might have thought, from the words I 
have quoted, that we had in culture, 
thus possessed by the passion of doing: 
good, a mighty social power, continually 
tending to make “reason and the will 
But we find that this 
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power only acts in fine weather. “It 
“needs times of faith and ardour to 
“flourish in.” Exactly; it is not itself 
a spring and source of faith and ardour. 
Culture “believes” in making reason 
and the will of God prevail, and will 
even “endeavour” to make them pre- 
vail, but it must be under very favour- 
able circumstances. This is rather a 
languid form of the passion of doing 
good ; and we feel that we have passed 
from the ideal culture, towards which 
Mr. Arnold aspires, to the actual culture 
in which he lives and moves. 

Mr. Arnold afterwards explains to us 
a little further how much of the passion 
for doing good culture involves, and 
how it involves it. “Men are all 
“members of one great whole, and 
“the sympathy which is in human 
“nature will not allow one member to 
“be indifferent to the rest, or to have 
“a perfect welfare independent of the 
a The individual is obliged, 
“under pain of being stunted and en- 
“feebled in his own development if he 
“‘disobeys, to carry others along with 
“him in his march towards perfection.” 
These phrases are true of culture as we 
know it. In using them Mr. Arnold 
assumes implicitly what, perhaps, should 
have been expressly avowed—that the 
study of perfection, as it forms itself in 
members of the human race, is naturally 
and primarily a study of the individual’s 
perfection, and only incidentally and 
secondarily a study of the general per- 
fection of humanity. It is so inciden- 
tally and secondarily for the two reasons 
Mr. Arnold gives, one internal, and the 
other external: first, because it finds 
sympathy as one element of the human 
nature that it desires harmoniously to 
develop ; and secondly, because the de- 
velopment of one individual is bound 
up by the laws of the universe with the 
development of at least some other indi- 
viduals. Still the root of culture, when 
examined ethically, is found to be a re- 
fined eudemonism: in it the social im- 
pulse springs out of and re-enters into 
the self-regarding, which remains pre- 
dominant. That is, I think, the way in 
which the love of culture is generally 
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developed : an exquisite pleasure is ex- 
perienced in refined states of thought 
and feeling, and a desire for this pleasure 
is generated, which may amount to a 
passion, and lead to the utmost intellec- 
tual and moral effort. Mr. Arnold may, 
perhaps, urge (and I would allow it true 
in certain cases) that the direct impulse 
towards perfection, whether realized in 
a man’s self or in the world around, 
may inspire and impassion some minds, 
without any consideration of the enjoy- 
ment connected with it. In any case, 
it must be admitted that the impulse 
toward perfection in a man of culture is 
not practically limited to himself, but 
tends to expand in infinitely increasing 
circles. It is the wish of culture, taking 
ever wider and wider sweeps, to carry 
the whole race, the whole universe, 
harmoniously towards perfection. 

And, if it were possible that all men, 
under all circumstances, should feel what 
some men, in some fortunate spheres, 
may truly feel—that there is no conflict, 
no antagonism, between the full develop- 
ment of the individual and the progress 
of the world—I should be loth to hint 
at any jar or discord in this harmonious 
movement. But this paradisaical state 
of culture is rare. We dwell in it a 
little space, and then it vanishes into 
the ideal. Life shows us the conflict 
and the discord: on one side are the 
claims of harmonious self-development, 
on the other the cries of struggling 
humanity: we have hitherto let our 
sympathies expand along with our other 
refined instincts, but now they threaten 
to sweep us into regions from which 
those refined instincts shrink. Not that 
harmonious self-development calls on us 
to crush our sympathies ; it asks only 
that they should be a little repressed, a 
little kept under: we may become (as 
Mr. Arnold delicately words it) philan- 
thropists “tempered by renouncement.” 
There is much useful and important 
work to be done, which may be done 
harmoniously : still we cannot honestly 
say that this seems to us the most use- 
ful, the most important work, or what 
in the interests of the world is most 
pressingly entreated and demanded. This - 
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latter, if done at all, must be done as 
self-sacrifice, not as self-development. 
And so we are brought face to face 
With the most momentous and profound 
problem of ethics. 

It is at this point, I think, that the 
relation of culture and religion is clearly 
tested and defined. Culture (if I have 
understood and analysed it rightly) in- 
evitably takes one course. It recognises 
with a sigh the limits of self-develop- 
ment, and its first enthusiasm becomes 
“tempered by renouncement.” Reli- 
gion, of which the essence is self-sacri- 
tice, inevitably takes the other course. 
We see this daily realized in practice : 
we see those we know and love, we see 
the élite of humanity in history and 
literature, coming to this question, and 
after a struggle answering it: going, if 
they are strong clear souls, some one 
way and some the other; if they are 
irresolute, vacillating and “moving in 
a strange diagonal” between the two. 
It is because he ignores this antago- 
nism, which seems to me so clear and 
undeniable if stated without the need- 
less and perilous exaggerations which 
preachers have used about it, that I 
have called Mr. Arnold perverse. A 
philosopher’ with whom he is more 
familiar than I am speaks, I think, of 
“the reconciliation of antagonisms”’ as 
the essential feature of the most impor- 
tant steps in the progress of humanity. 
I seem to see profound truth in this 
conception, and perhaps Mr. Arnold has 
intended to realize it. But, in order to 
reconcile antagonisms, it is needful to 
probe them to the bottom; whereas 
Mr. Arnold skims over them with a 
lightly-won tranquillity that irritates 
instead of soothing. 

Of course we are all continually trying 
to reconcile this and other antagonisms, 
and many persuade themselves that they 
have found a reconciliation. The reli- 
gious man tells himself that in obeying 
the instinct of self-sacrifice he has 
chosen true culture, and the man of 
culture tells himself that by seeking 
self-development he is really taking the 
best course to “make reason and the 
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will of God prevail.” But I do not 
think either is quite convineed. I 
think each dimly feels that it is neces- 
sary for the world that the other line of 
life should be chosen by some, and each 
and all look forward with yearning to 
a time when circumstances shall have 
become kinder and more pliable to our 
desires, and when the complex impulses 
of humanity that we share shall have 
been chastened and purified into some- 
thing more easy to harmonize. And 
sometimes the human race seems to the 
eye of enthusiasm so very near this 
consummation : it seems that if just a 
few simple things were done it would 
reach it. But these simple things prove 
mountains of difficulty; and the end is 
far off. I remember saying to a friend 
once—a man of deep culture—that his 
was a “ fair-weather theory of life.” He 
answered with much earnestness, “ We 
mean it to be fair weather henceforth.” 
And I hope the skies are growing clearer 
every century ; but meanwhile there is 
much storm and darkness yet, and we 
want—the world wants—all the self- 
sacrifice that religion can stimulate. 
Culture diffuses “sweetness and light ;” 
I do not undervalue these blessings : 
but religion gives fire and strength, and 
the world wants fire and strength even 
more than sweetness and light. Mr. 
Arnold feels this when he says that 
culture must “ borrow a devout energy” 
from religion; but devout energy, as 
Drt Newman somewhere says, is not to 
be borrowed. At the same time, I trust 
that the ideal of culture and the ideal of 
religion will continually approach one 
another: that culture will keep deve- 
loping its sympathy, and gain in fire 
and strength ; that religion will teach 
that unnecessary self-sacrifice is folly, 
and that whatever tends to make life 
harsh and gloomy cometh of evil. And 
if we may allow that the progress of 
culture is clearly in this direction, surely 
we may say the same of religion. Indeed 
the exegetic artifices by which the Hel- 
lenic view of life is introduced and 
allowed a place in Christian preaching 
would sometimes be almost ludicrous, if . 
they were not touching, and if they 
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were not, on the whole, such a sign of a 
hopeful progress; of progress not as 
yet, perhaps, very great or very satis- 
Aactory, but still very distinct. I wish 
Mr. Arnold had recognised this. I do 
not think he would then have said that 
eulture would transform and absorb 
religion, any more than religion trans- 
form and absorb culture. To me the 
ultimate and ideal relation of culture 
and religion is imaged like the union of 
the golden and silver sides of the famous 
shield—each leading to the same “ orbed 
perfection” of actions and results, but 
shining with a diverse splendour in the 
light of its different principle. 

Into the difficulties of this question 
I have barely entered; but I hope I 
have shown the inadequacy of Mr. 
Arnold’s treatment of it. I think we 
shall be more persuaded of this inade- 
quacy when we have censidered how he 
conceives of actual religion in the various 
forms in which it exists among us. He 
has but one distinct thing to say of 
them,-—that they subdue the obvious 
faults of our animality. They form a 
sort of spiritual police: that is all. He 
says nothing of the emotional side of 
religion ; of the infinite and infinitely 
varied vent which it gives, in its various 
forms, for the deepest fountains of feel- 
ing. He says nothing of its intellectual 
side: of the indefinite but inevitable 
questions about the world and human 
destiny into which the eternal meta- 
physical problems form themselves in 
minds of rudimentary development ; 
questions needing confident answers, 


_ Ray, imperatively demanding, it seems, 


from age to age, different answers: of 
the actual facts of psychological expe- 
rience, so strangely mixed up with and 
expressed in the mere conventional 
“jargon” of religion (which he charac- 
terizes with appropriate contempt)— 
how the moral growth of men and 
nations, while profoundly influenced 
and controlled by the formule of tradi- 
tional religions, is yet obedient to laws 


_of its own, and in its turn reacts upon 


and modifies these formule : of all this 
Mr. Arnold does not give a hint. He 
may say that he is not treating of reli- 


gions, but of culture. But it may be 
replied that he is treating of the relation 
of culture to religions ; and that a man 
ought not to touch cursorily upon such a 
question, much less to dogmatize placidly 
upon it, without showing us that he has 
mastered the elements of the problem. 
I may, perhaps, illustrate my meaning 
by referring to another essayist—one of 
the very few whom I consider superior 
to Mr. Arnold—one who is as strongly 
attached to culture as Mr. Arnold him- 
self, and perhaps more passionately,— 
M. Renan. It will be seen that I am 
not going to quote a partisan. From 
“my countryman’s” judgment of our 
Protestant organizations 1 appeal boldly 
to a Frenchman and an infidel. Let 
any one turn to M. Renan’s deiicate, 
tender, sympathetic studies of religious 
phenomena—I do not refer to the Vie 
de Jésus, but to a much superior work, 
the Hssais d l/istoire religieuse,—he will 
feel, I think, how coarse, shallow, un- 
appreciative, is Mr. Arnold’s summing 
up, “they conquer the more obvious 
faults of our animality.” To take one 
special point. When Mr. Arnold is 
harping on the “ dissidence of Dissent,’ 
I recall the little phrase which M. Renan 
throws at the magnificent fabric of Bos- 
suet’s attack upon Protestantism. “En 
France,” he says, “ on ne comprend pas 
qu'on se divise pour si peu de chose.” 
M. Renan knows that ever since the 
reviving intellect of Europe was turned 
upon theology, religious dissidence and 
variation has meant religious life and 
force. Mr. Arnold, of course, can find. 
texts inculeating unity: how should 
unity not be included in the ideal of 4 
religion claiming to be universal? But 
Mr. Arnold, as a cultivated man, las 
read the New Testament records with 
the light of Germam erudition, aud 
knows how much unity was attained 
by the Church in its fresh and fervent 
youth. Still, unity is a part of the 
ideal even of the religion that came not 
to send peace, but a sword: let us be 
grateful to any one who keeps that in 
view, who keeps reminding us of that. 
But it may be done without sueers. 
Mr. Arnold might know (if he would - 
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only study them a little more closely 
and tenderly) the passionate longing for 
unity that may be cherished within 
small dissident organizations. I am not 
defending them. I am not saying a 
word for separatism against multitu- 
dinism. But those who feel that wor- 
ship ought to be the true expression of 
the convictions on which it is based, and 
out of which it grows, aid that in the 
present fragmentary state of truth it is 
supremely difficult to reconcile unity of 
worship with sincerity of conviction ; 
those who know that the struggle to 
realize in combination the ideals of truth 
and peace in many minds reaches the 
pitch of agony; will hardly think that 
Mr. Arnold’s taunt is the less cruel 
because it is pointed with a text. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that it is as judged by his own rules 
and principles that I venture to con- 
demn Mr. Arnold’s treatment of our 
actual religions. He has said that cul- 
ture in its most limited phase is curio- 
sity, and I quite sympathise in his effort 
to vindicate for this word the more 
exalted meaning that the French give to 
it. Even of the ideal culture he con- 
siders curiosity (if I understand him 
rightly) to be the most essential, though 
not the noblest, element. Well, then, 
I complain that in regard to some of 
the most important elements of social 
life he has so little curiosity ; and there- 
fore so thin and superficial an apprecia- 
tion of them. I do not mean that every 
cultivated man ought to have formed 
for himself a theory of religion. “ Non 
omnia possumus omnes,” and a man 
must, to some extent, select the subjects 
that suit his special faculties. But every 
man of deep culture ought to have a 
conception of the importance and intri- 
cacy of the religious problem, a sense 
of the kind and amount of study that is 
required for it, a tact to discriminate 
worthy and unworthy treatment of it, 
an instinct which, if he has to touch on 
it, will guide him round the lacunz of 
apprehension that the limits of his 
nature and leisure have rendered inevi- 
table. Now this cultivated tact, sense, 
instinct (Mr. Arnold could express my 


meaning for me much more felicitously 
than I can for myself) he seems to me 


altogether to want on this topic. He - 


seems to me (if so humble a simile may 


be pardoned) to judge of religious orga-. 


nizations as a dog judges of human 
beings, chiefly by the scent. 
mires in either case the exquisite deve- 
lopment of the organ, but feels that 
the use of it for this particular object 
implies a curious, an almost ludicrous, 
limitation of sympathy. When these 
popular religions are brought before 


Mr. Arnold, he is content to detect - 


their sttong odours of Philistinism and 
vulgarity ; he will not stoop down and 


look into them ; he is not sufficiently - 


interested in their dynamical impor- 


tance ; he does not care to penetrate. 


‘the secret of their fire and strength, and 
learn the sources and effects of these ; 
much less does he consider how sweet- 
ness and light may be added without 
any loss of fire and strength. 

This limitation of view in Mr. Arnold 
seems to me the more extraordinary, 
when I compare it with the fervent 
language he uses with respect to what 
is called, par excellence, the Oxford move- 
ment. He even half associates himself 
with the movement—or rather he half 
associates the movement with himself. 

It was directed, he rightly says, 
against “ Liberalism as Dr. Newman 
saw it.” What was this? “It 
“ was,” he explains, “the great middle 
“class Liberalism, which had for the 
* cardinal points of its belief the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and local self-government 
“in politics ; in the social sphere free 
“trade, unrestricted competition, and 
“the making of large industrial for- 
“tunes ; in the religious sphere the 
“‘ dissidence of Dissent and the Pro- 
“ testantism of the Protestant religion.” 
Liberalism to Dr. Newman may have 
meant something of all this ; but what 
(as I infer from the Apology) it more 
especially meant to him was a much 
more intelligent force than all these, 


which Mr. Arnold omits; and pour - 
cause; for it was precisely that view ‘ 
of the functions of religion and its ‘ 


place in the social organism in which 
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‘Mr. Arnold seems at least complacently 
‘ to acquiesce. Liberalism, Dr. Newman 


thought (and it seems to me true of 
one phase or side of Liberalism), wished 
to extend just the languid patronage to 
religion that Mr. Arnold does. What 


- priesthoods were good for in the eyes of 


Liberalism were the functions, as I have 


- said, of spiritual police ; and that is all 
* Mr. Arnold thinks they are good for at 


present ; and even in the future (unless 
I misunderstand him), if we want more, 
he would have us come to culture. But 
Dr. Newman knew that even the existing 
religions, far as they fell below his ideal, 
were good for much more than this ; 
this view of them seemed to him not 
only shallow and untrue, but perilous, 
deadly, soul-destroying ; and inasmuch 
as it commended itself to intellectual 
men, and was an intelligent force, he 
fought against it, not, I think, with 
much sweetness or light, but with a 
blind, eager, glowing asperity which, 
tempered always by humility and can- 
dour, was and is very impressive. Dr. 
Newman fought for a point of view 
which it required culture to appreciate, 
and therefore he fought in some sense 
with culture ; but he did not fight for 
culture, and to conceive him combat- 
ing side by side with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is almost comical. 

I think, then, that without saying more 
about religion, Mr. Arnold might have 
said truer things about it; and I think 
also that without saying less about cul- 
ture—we have a strong need of all he 
can say to recommend it—he might 
have shown that he was alive to one or 
two of its besetting faults. And some 
notice of these might have strengthened 
his case ; for he might have shown that 
the faults of culture really arise from 
lack of culture ; and that more culture, 
deeper and truer culture, removes them. 
I have ventured to hint this in speak- 
ing of Mr. Arnold’s tone about religion. 
What I dislike in it seems to me, when 
examined, to be exactly what he calls 
Philistinism ; just as when he com- 
mences his last lecture before a great 
university by referring to his petty 


literary squabbles, he seems to me guilty 


of what he calls “ provincialism.”— 
And so, again, the attitude that culture 
often assumes towards enthusiasm in 
general seems to spring from narrow- 
ness, from imperfection of culture. The 
fostering care of culture, and a soft 
application of sweetness and light, might 
do so much for enthusiasm—enthusiasm 
does so much want it. Enthusiasm is 
often a turbid issue of smoke and 
sparks. Culture might refine this to 
a steady glow. It is melancholy when, 
instead, it takes to pouring cold water 
onit. The worst result is not the natural 
hissing and sputtering that ensues, 
though that cannot be pleasing to cul- 
ture or to anything else, but the waste 
of power that is the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

It is wrong to exaggerate the an- 
tagonism between enthusiasm and cul- 
ture ; because, in the first place, culture 
has an enthusiasm of its own, by virtue 
of which indeed, as Mr. Arnold con- 
templates, it is presently to transcend 
and absorb religion. But at present 
this enthusiasm, so far from being ade- 
quate to this, is hardly sufficient—is 
often insufficient—to prevent culture . 
degenerating into dilettantism. In the 
second place, culture has an apprecia- 
tion of enthusiasm (with the source 
of which it has nothing to do), when 
that enthusiasm is beautiful and pic- 
turesque, or thrilling and sublime, as 
it often is. But the enthusiasm must 
be very picturesque, very sublime ; upon 
some completed excellence of form 
culture will rigorously insist. May it 
not be that culture is short-sighted and 
pedantic in the rigour of these demands, 
and thus really defeats its own ends, 
just as it is often liable to do by purely 
artistic pedantry and conventionality ? 
If it had larger and healthier sym- - 
pathies, it might see beauty in the stage 
of becoming (if I may use a German 
phrase), in much rough and violent work 
at which it now shudders. In pure art 
culture is always erring on the side of 
antiquity—much more in its sympathy 
with the actual life of men and society. 
In some of the most beautiful lines he 
has written, Owen Meredith expresses 
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a truth that deserves to be set in beau- 
tifal language : 

“ T know that all acted time 
By that which succeeds it is ever received 
As calmer, completer, and more sublime, 

because it is finished ; because 
We only behold the thing it achieved, 
We behold not the thing that it was. 
For while it stands whole and immutable 
In the marble of memory, how can we tell 
What the men that have hewn at the block 
may have been ? 
Their passion is merged in its passionles:ness ; 
Their strife in its stillness closed for ever ; 
Their change upon change in itschangelessness; 
In its final achievement their feverish en- 
deavour. 

Passion, strife, feverish endeavour— 
surely in the midst of these have been 
produced not only the rough blocks 
with which the common world builds, 
but the jewels with which culture is 
adorned, Culture the other day thought 
Mr. Garrison a very prosy and unin- 
teresting person, and did not see why 
so much fuss should be made about 
him ; but I should not be surprised if 
in a hundred years or so he were found 
to be poetical and picturesque. 

And I will go farther, and plead for 
interests duller and vulgarer than any 
fanaticism. 

If any culture really has what Mr. 
Arnold in his finest mood calls its 
noblest element, the passion for pro- 
pagating itself, for making itself prevail, 
‘then let it learn “to call nothing com- 
mon or unclean.” It can only propagate 
itself by shedding the light of its sym- 
pathy liberally; by learning to love 
common people and common things, to 
feel common interests. Make people 
feel that their own poor life is ever so 
little beantiful and poetical ; then they 
will begin to turn and seek after the 
treasures, of beauty and poetry outside 
and above it. Pictorial culture is a 
litle vexed at the success of Mr. Frith’s 
pictures, at the thousands of pounds he 
gets, and the thousands of people that 
crowd to see them. Now Ef. do not 
myself admire Mr. Frith’s pictures ; but 
I think he diffuses culture more than 
some of his acid critics, and I should 
like to think that he got twice as many 
pounds and spectators. If any one of 


these grows eagerly fond of a picture 
of Mr. Frith’s, then, it seems to me, the 
infinite path of culture is open to him ; 
I do not see why he should not go on 
till he can conscientiously praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino. But leaving 
Mr. Frith (and other painters and no- 
velists that might be ranked with him), 
let us consider a much greater man, 


Macaulay. Culture has turned up its nose’ 
a little at our latest English elassic, and: 


would, I think, have done so more, but 
that it is touched and awed by his won- 
derful devotion to literature. But Ma- 
caulay, though he loved literature, loved 
also common people and common things, 
and therefore he can make the common 
people who live among common things 
love literature. How Philistinish it is 
of him to be stirred to eloquence by 
the thought of “the opulent and en- 
“ lightened states of Italy, the vast and 
“ magnificent cities, the ports, the ar- 
“ senals, the villas, the museums, the 
“ libraries, the marts filled with every 
“article of comfort and luxury, the 
“ factories swarming with artizans, the 
** Apennines covered with rich cultiva- 
“ tion up to their very summits, the Po 
‘“‘ wafting the harvest of Lombardy to 
“ the granaries of Venice, and carrying 
“ back the silks of Bengal and the furs 
“ of Siberia to the palaces of Milan.” 
But the Vhilistine’s heart is opened by 
these images ; through his heart a way 
is found to his taste; he learns how 
delightful a melodious current of stirring 
words may be; and then, when Ma- 
caulay asks him to mourn for “ the wit 
and the learning and the genius” of 
Florence, he does not refuse faintly to 
mourn ; and so Philistinism and culture 
kiss each other. 

Again, when our greatest living poet 


“dips into the future,” what does he . 


see | 
“ The heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 


magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales.” 
Why, it might be the vision of a young 
general merchant. I doubt whether 
anything similar could be found in a 
French or German poet (I might except 
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Victor Hugo to prove the rule): he 
would not feel the image poetical, and 
perhaps if he did, would not dare to say 
so. The Germans have in their way 
immense honesty and breadth of sym- 
pathy, and I like them for it. I like 
to be made to sympathize with their 
middle-class enthusiasm for domestic 
life and bread-and-butter. Let us be 
bold, and make them sympathize with 
our middle-class affection for commerce 
and bustle. 

Ah, I wish I could believe that Mr. 
Arnold was describing the ideal and not 
the actual, when he dwells on the edu- 
cational, the missionary, function of eul- 
ture, and says that its greatest passion 

is for making sweetness and light prevail. 
For I think we might soon be agreed 
- as to how they may be made to prevail. 
‘Religions have been propagated by 
the sword: but culture cannot be pro- 
~ .pagated by the sword, nor by the pen 
* ‘sharpened and wielded like an offensive 
weapon. Culture, like all spiritual 
gifts, can only be propagated by enthu- 

. Slasm: and by enthusiasm that has got 
rid of asperity, that has become sympa- 

Ahetic ; that has got rid of Pharisaism, 

-and become humble. I suppose Mr. 

Arnold would hardly deny that in the at- 

titude in which he shows himself, contem- 
-~plating the wealthy Philistine through 

his eyeglass, he has at least a superficial 
-+ resemblance to a Pharisee. Let us not 
be too hard on Pharisaism of any kind. 

Xt is better that religion should be self- 

asserting than that it should be crushed 

‘and stifled by rampant worldliness ; and 

where the worship of wealth is predo- 

minant it is perhaps a necessary antago- 
nism that intellect should be self-assert- 
ing. But I cannot see that intellectual 

Pharisaism is any less injurious to true 

culture than religious Pharisaism to true 
« worship; and when a poet keeps con- 

gratulating himself that he is not a 

Philistine, and pointing out (even ex- 

aggerating) all the differences between 

himself and a Philistine, I ask myself, 

Where is the sweetness of culture. For 

the moment it seems to have turned 

sour. 
» Perhaps what is most disappointing 


in our culture is its want of apprecia- 
tion of the “sap of progress,” the crea- - 
tive and active element of things. We, 
all remember the profound epigram of 
Agassiz, that the world in dealing with 
a new truth passes through three stages : 
it first says that it is not true, then that’ 
it is contrary to religion, and finally, that 
we knew it before. Culture is raised 
above the first two stages, but it is apt 
to disport itself complacently in the 
third. “Culture,” we are told, “is 
“ always assigning to the sysfem-maker 
“ and his system a smaller share in the 
“bent of human destiny than their 
“ friends like.” Quite so: a most use- 
ful function: but culture does this with 
so much zest that it is continually over- 
doing it. The system-maker may be 
compared to a man who sees that man- 
kind want a house built. He erects a 
scaffolding with much unassisted labour, 
and begins to build. The scaffolding is 
often unnecessarily large and climsy, and 
the system-maker is apt to keep it up 
much longer than it is needed. Culture 
looks at the unsightly structure with 
contempt, and from time to time kicks 
over some useless piece of timber. The 
house however gets built, is seen to be 
serviceable, and culture is.soon found 
benevolently diffusing sweetness and 
light through the apartments. For éul- 
ture perceives the need of houses ; and 
is even ready to say in its royal way, 
“Let suitable mansions be prepared ; 
“ only without this eternal hammering, 
“these obtrusive stones and timber.” 
We must not forget, however, that con- 
struction and destruction are treated 
with equal impartiality. When a miser- 
able fanatic has knocked down some 
social abuse with much peril of life and 
limb, culture is good enough to point 
out to him that he need not have taken’ 
so much trouble: culture had seen the 
thing was falling; it would soon have 
fallen of its own accord ; the crash has 
been unpleasant, and raised a good deal 
of disagreeable dust. 

All this criticism of action is very . 
valuable; but it is usually given in 
excess, just because, I think, culture is 
a little sore in conscience, is uncomfort- 
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ably eager to excuse its own evident 
imeapacity for action. Culture is always 
hinting at a convenient season, that 
rarely seems to arrive. It is always 
suggesting one decisive blow that is to 
be gracefully given ; butit is so difficult 
to strike quite harmoniously, and with- 
out some derangement of attitude. 
Hence an instinctive, and, I think, irra- 
tional, discouragement of the action upon 
which less cultivated people are mean- 
while spending themselves. For what 
does action, social action, really mean? 
It means losing oneself in a mass of 
disagreeable, hard, mechanical details, 
and trying to influence many dull or 
careless or bigoted people for the sake 
ef ends that were at first of doubtful 
brilliancy, and are continually being 
‘immed and dwarfed by the clouds of 
conflict. Is this the kind of thing to 
which human nature is desperately 
prone, and into which it is continually 
rushing with perilous avidity? Mr. 


_ Arnold may say that he does not dis- 
. courage action, but only asks for delay, 


im order that we may act with sufficient 
knowledge. This is the eternal excuse 
of indolence—insufficient knowledge : 
still, taken cautiously, the warning is 
valuable, and we may thank Mr. Arnold 
for it: we cannot be too much stimu- 
Jated to study the laws of the social 
phenomena that we wish to modify, in 
order that “reason the card” may be as 
complete and accurate as possible. But 
we remember that we have heard all 
this before at much length from a very 
different sort of prophet. It has been 
preached to us by a school small, but 
energetic (energetic to a degree that 
causes .Mr. Arnold to scream “ Jacob- 
inism !”): and the preaching has been 
not in the name of culture, but in the 
name of religion and self-sacrifice. 

I do not ask much sympathy for the 
people of action from the people of cul- 
ture: I will show by an example how 
much. Paley somewhere, in one of his 


optimistic expositions of the comfort- 
ableness of things, remarks, that if he is 
ever inclined to grumble at his taxes, 
when he gets his newspaper he feels re- 
paid ; he feels that he could not lay out 
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the money better than in purchasing 
the spectacle of all this varied life and 
bustle. There are more taxes now, but 
there are more and bigger newspapers : 
let us hope that Paley would still con- 
sider the account balanced. Now, might 
not Mr. Arnold imbibe a little of this 
pleasant spirit? As it is, no one who is 
doing anything can feel that Mr. Arnold 
hearing of it is the least bit more con- 
tent to pay his taxes—that is, unless he 
is doing it in some supremely graceful 
and harmonious way. 


One cannot think on this subject: 
without recalling the great man who- 


recommended to philosophy a position 
very similar to that now clainied for 
culture. I wish to give Mr. Arnold the 
full benefit of his resemblance to Plato. 
But when we look closer at the two 
positions, the dissimilarity comes out: 
they have a very different effect on our 
feelings and imagination ; and I confess 
I feel more sympathy with the melan- 
choly philosopher looking out with 
hopeless placidity “from beneath the 
shelter of some wall” on the storms and 
dust-clouds of blind and selfish conflict, 
than with a cheerful modern liberal, 
tempered by renouncement, shuddering 
aloof from the rank exhalations of vulgar 
enthusiasm, and holding up the pouncet- 
box of culture betwixt the wind and his 
nobility. 

To prolong this fault-finding would 
be neither pleasant nor profitable. But 
perhaps many who love culture much— 
and respect the enthusiasm of those who 
love it more—may be sorry when it is 
brought into antagonism with things 
that are more dear to them even than 
culture. I think Mr. Arnold wishes for 
the reconciliation of antagonisms: I 
think that in many respects, with his 
subtle eloquence, his breadth of view, 
and above all his admirable temper, he 
is excellently fitted to reconcile antago- 
nisms ; and therefore I am vexed when 
I find him, in an access of dilettante 
humour, doing not a little to exasperate 
and exacerbate them, and dropping from 
the prophet of an ideal culture into a 
more or less prejudiced advocate of the 
actual. 
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STEPHENS’S ESSAY ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
REYNOLDS AS A PAINTER. 


BY FRANCIS DOUCE. 


SPLENDID nonentities, Christmas gift- 
books, as a class, are books but by 
courtesy. Designed to attract a languid 
perusal, to follow the roast turkey, these 
volumes are publithed only to glitter for 
a fortnight, illustrated only to catch the 
eye, compiled only to justify the illustra- 
tions. An essay on the art of Reynolds by 
Mr. Frederic G. Stephens is, however, 
an exception to this rule. Though a 
Christmas gift-book, splendid in gold 
and scarlet, and illustrated to repletion, 
it has a text worth reading now. although 
it appeared last winter, although we are 
in the months of summer. 

Theme more worthy of English essay- 
ist than Reynolds cannot be; and to 
deal with such a theme Mr. Stephens is 
not unworthy. He bases his estimate of 
the technical qualities of Art on a large 
experience, both practical and critical. 
He interprets, with true insight, the 
thoughts of which painting forms the 
language. And well versed in the 
literature of the past century, Mr. 
Stephens interweaves upon theoretic dis- 
quisition many an anecdote, and much 
of that minute detail, such as prices 
asked by Reynolds for his labour, which 
interests because it relates to such a man. 

Nor does the art with which Reynolds 
enriched his country stand wholly exempt 
from the need of explanatory criticism. 
Popular undoubtedly it is, in its best 
aspects, and with the best kind of 
popularity. The utter artlessness of 
Sir Joshua’s art, when he follows his 
natural bent, speaks alike to the edu- 
cated and to the uneducated. This is 
not, however, the case with all his 
works: some claim the aid of skilled 
appreciation to sift the beauty from the 
blemish ; to ward off that hasty judg- 
ment that is the foible of the half edu- 
cated. When Reynolds is himself, he 


gives of course no cause for such ex- 
ceptional regard. Reynolds, however, 
occasionally feared to trust the innate 
instinct. Though simple-hearted, he 
could be artificial ; and this artificiality, 
being obviously assumed, is as obviously 
feeble, and tempts satire from the par- 
tially instructed. To such as Ruskin, 
for instance, the forms of those yellow, 
faded ladies that garland Hymen’s bust 
prompt an admiration, all amazement. 
The less gifted wanderer through the 
Vernon gallery stands also amazed 
before this picture ; but his wonder is 
the reverse of admiration. 

By the technical impress of his paint- 
ing Reynolds, also, more exclusively 
addressed himself to the unvulgar. His 
brush moved with resistless impetus ; 
but was too potent to please all. George 
IIL, as is well known, could not tolerate 
the rough and ready touch of Reynolds : 
and many, now, inwardly agree with the 
king, even with outward expressions of 
approval. It is not right, however, that 
any picture by our greatest painter should 
be regarded “with admiration on the 
tongue, and indifference in the heart.” 
Excellence is in all his works, though the 
excellence may be obscured ; praise may 
not be unalloyed, yet all deserve praise : 
and in this essay the whole range of the 
art of Reynolds is reviewed with much dis- 
crimination. The illustrations of sacred 
story by this painter are duly estimated : 
neither sneered at according to the doc- 
trine of the day, that demands absolute 
fidelity of accessory ; or condemned by 
principles acquired in the Sistine Chapel. 
The measure applied by Mr. Stephens 
is the right measure: he judges a 
** Madonna” by Reynolds according to 
the traditions of sacred art that governed 
the time of Reynolds. This necessitates 
an examination of similar pictures by 
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West ; and such is the catholicity of 
the essayist’s judgment, that he has a 
good word for the spirit that animated 
West, and for the spirit that animated 
his - contemporaries. The evidence 
brought by Mr. Stephens to prove the 
enthusiastic warmth with which West's 
religious pictures were received, to us so 
vapid, is more than curious; it is a 
valuable commentary on art. All true 
lovers of painting agree with Mr. 
Stephens ; they must acknowledge that 
pictures which have ever genuinely 
touched the world should rever be 
despised. 

Art criticism not subservient to popu- 
lar maxims, out of the track of the 
present hour, is valuable. So, also, are 
the pages devoted to analysis of Reynolds 
as painter of landscape. It was a gift 
closely allied to his capacity for portrai- 
ture. Portraiture, indeed swallowed up 
the whole of Reynolds: yet such was 
his artistic instinct for all things beauti- 
fal, that he gave to landscape a new 
charm by absorption of the scene into 
the motive of the portrait. Mr. Stephens 
also disproves that grudging fancy that 
gave the face only to Reynolds, and 
assigned the shadowy canopies of trees 
that enshrine the face to an assistant. 
The entire harmony of these pictures, 
face, expression, background, attitude and 
all, alone refutes the idea that Reynolds 
was ever indebted to any other’s mind ; 
though other fingers may have aided 
in the completion of his works. 

One example alone may be mentioned 
to prove the power displayed by Rey- 
nolds over the background of his pic- 
tures; namely, “The Sleeping Child.” 
It occurs among the illustrations to the 
essay. Innocence in repose is the idea 
of the picture; and both repose and 
innocence are in the absolute, trustful 
slumber of the child : he takes his rest ; 
to sleep is thoroughly resigned. Nor is 
the idea of repose restricted to the 
darkened room, or these relaxed limbs. 
The trees that wave before the window 
bend with a drowsy droop; and the 
very heavens are brought into sympathy 
with innocence in repose. This is the 
meaning of the chasm of clear blue 


sky above the tree-tops. The abyss 
of light speaks of the sleep of the 
noon-tide hour ; of that hour when the 
sun seems to pause in his course ; when 
the world basks in motionless quietude. 
And suggestion is carried still further 
by this chasm of clear blue sky. The 
Hfour of noon, restful as it is, possesses 
intimations of deeper significance than 
mere peace. The knowledge of nature’s 
resistless strength underlies the appear- 
ance of repose : the knowledge, namely, 
that though the hours may seem to halt, 
the tide of time cannet cease its motion. 

And blending thus deep rest with 
deep unrest, the heavens assume a por- 
tion of their Maker’s power ; and seem 
gifted with a language like His own. 
Viewed thus, they speak with intima- 
tions akin to that inspired picture of the 
Almighty,—“ fallen asleep, yet having 
His eyes open.” Viewed thus, by one 
capable of expressing grief’s passion, the 
heavens lent a noble image to human 
fancy. For sucha glimpse it was, of the 
glory of the clear blue sky beating into 
the room above the coffin of his sister, 
that set before De Quincey’s mind, in 
cruel contrast, the everlasting life of 
creation, and the abiding stagnation in 
death of her he loved. Reynolds also 
felt this imaginative harmony between 
a child in slumber and the presence of 
the sky; and the contrast between the 
absorbed repose of humanity and the 
watchful rest of Omnipotence. 

But we pass on to the special feature 
of Mr. Stephens’ essay, the peg to which 
the illustrations hang. It is Reynolds 
the painter of childhood. And the 
motive must have been pleasant to our 
essayist. Reynolds in this stands alone: 
his perfect reflections of childhood’s 
pure image please all, for ever. And 
to direct the mind to a description of 
what is sure to please is pleasant. 

If the workings of genius submit to 
analysis, the perfection that Reynolds 
attained in child portraiture may be 
assigned to a signal harmony between 
the artist, his subjects, and his era 
Simplicity, as of a little child, is needed 
in dealing with childhood’s simplicity, 
Sympathy with the frolic fancy of the 
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eareless years is gained by no other clue. 
And Reynolds had this clue: the whole 
man was simple and sincere. As artist, 
he esteemed whatever had light and 
shade ; as poet, he loved the face of 
childhood; as workman, he set his hand 
with might to each successive task. 
And to that task his subjects came well 
prepared. The young visitors of his 
studio were uncoerced by an educative 
system, repressive, as was the system of 
the previous century. The leading prin- 
ciple of that rule was plenty of the rod 
and but little of the kiss: the custom 
of bended knee in the presence of the 
parent may be referred to as an indi- 
cation of its severity. That system, 
however, was over, and Sir Joshua’s 
little sitters were not thus stiffened into 
machines. Nor were they stiffened into 
priggishness by the hot-house education 
of to-day. Neither formal nor preco- 
cious, the children brought to Reynolds 
were thorough children. 

Such was the artist, such his subjects. 
And not less harmonious in co-operation 
was the era he adorned. As occasionally 
occurs, even-in this world of untoward 
action, the man of singular capacity arose 
in times singularly opportune : the special 
gift accorded with the special time. The 
direction given to thought, while Rey- 
nolds exerted himself, was eminently 
opportune, for it was eminently straight- 
forward. Liferature was animated by 
singleness of aim, akin to his simplicity : 
to deal with things as they really were 
was then the common impulse of the 
intellect. The idea, for instance, of 
tracing in the talk of childhood symp- 
toms of the soul’s immortality was not 
only unknown to thinkers then, but 
would have been unmeaning. Poet or 
painter in the eighteenth century sought 
for no “better lore” from an infant, 
than what lies obvious in its smiles and 
tears. The cares of children distressed 
Goldsmith, and “their welfare pleased ;” 
but childhood excited in him no rapture. 
The fancy that the cradle is a meet- 
ing point between earth and heaven 
would have been a ludicrous fancy to 
Dr. Johnson. Babies were to him 


things to feed and to keep warm. Swift 
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even had proposed to boil and eat them : 
and though they fared better at the 
hands of Steele, yet he relates that 
sweet narrative of boyish grief, caused 
by a father’s death, not to illustrate 
childish impulses, but the growth of 
the author; and though he describes 
his son “ employing himself on the floor 
of the room, sweeping the sand with a 
feather,” this pretty picture was to please 
“his Prue,” and not the public. 

Above all, the clammy paw of the 
sentimentalist was not then Jaid upon 
childhood. Sterne turned for images of 
pathos to a jackass and a starling. The 
choice indicates the popular direction 
given to the pathetic fancy! Cruel 
agony, such as Dickens and Victor Hugo 
wring out of infantine sorrows, excited 
emotion too poignant for the earlier 
sentimentalist—such agony would have 
upset the harmony of Sterne’s pictures ; 
and his writings harmonize with his 
time. Had his readers wished it, Sterne 
would not have left unexplored such a 
fertile mine for tears as childhood. 

Thus English education, English cul- 
ture, and our great English artist met 
in fortunate accord. Reynolds’s fine 
intellect was left unbiassed. He did not 
try to convert his little sitters into 
opportunities either for preachment or 
pathos ; to paint childhood as it was, and 
is, was his artistic aim. And there was 
another origin to the perfect achievement 
attained by Reynolds; namely, that com- 
mon cause—that is so uncommon—an 
honest heart. Not putting first pictu- 
resque action, or playful incident, or the 
artist's power, Reynolds gave his first, 
last, and every thought to the portraiture 
of his sitters. Likeness, veracity, was 
enough to rouse him to the full ; and 
with veracity came the purest poetry. 

That this devoted surrender to por- 
traiture is not possible to all is proved 
by the present exhibition in Trafalgar 
Square. On one wall of the East Room 
is a “ Portrait of Master Cayley,” on 
another the picture called “ Asleep.” 
Both pictures are from one hand—the 
gifted hand of Millais ; both alike repre- 
sent children ; in other respects they are 
most unlike. The little gentleman’s face 
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is sufficiently brightly painted, for it is 
by Millais; but all the brightness is 
derived from the clever application of 
paint, and workmanship of a reasonably 
good quality has been reserved to the 
facealone. The attitude is commonplace. 
The accessories are slighted. The hands 
are portrayed with positive slovenliness. 
Delicacy, purity, sweetness, are reserved 
for the “incident” picture, the picture 
of the child “asleep.” The tossed 
hair upon the pillow; the flush of 
warm breathing on the resting cheek ; 
those gently curved fingers, all asleep 
and all perfection ; are pictorial charms, 
that show what this artist can do when 
prompted by the stimulus of an incident. 
That the stimulus was needed when 
Millais turned to direct portraiture is 
proved by the treatment, half clever, 
half contemptuous, that he awards to 
Master Cayley. 

Reynolds craved no stronger ‘excite- 
ment than a child’s sweet face to elicit 
his best power. If this picture had issued 
from his studio, the portrait would have 
been an image of boyhood, as individual 
as is Master Cayley himself, and yet a 
poetic creation for the delight of the 
whole world. 

Child portraiture at the hand of 
Reynolds is, as said before, a pleasant 
theme. Mr. Stephens evidently found 
it so; the pages he devotes to this 
subject contain apt description and dis- 
criminating criticism. The illustrations, 
also, are satisfactory, — photographic 
copies of good engravings of Sir Joshua’s 
works, both known and unusual. In 
subject they are select and varied ; and 
as good as photographs can be, firm 
and: keen in tone. But they show no 
attempt to obviate that objectionable 
feature of the photograph—a shiny sur- 
face. This glossy, light-catching coat 
is an almost inevitable evil in oil pic- 
tures ; the flat surface of a fresco is one 
of the advantages of fresco painting, 
and it used to be the certain charac- 
teristic of works of art on paper. Till 
chemistry can supply an escape from 
surfaces greasy with a varnish of egg- 
flip, the photograph must be, to a certain 
extent, a distasteful production. 








Characteristics of Reynolds as a Painter. 


Tempting as would be the excursion, 
we cannot venture in among the Rey- 
nolds’ child-gallery. But description to 
awake enthusiasm for those delightful 
pictures is needless. The “Strawberry 
Girl” is as much an accepted type 
of beauty, as the Venus of Milo, or 
Raffaelle’s Cardellino; as perfect in 
its kind, as firmly imprinted on the 
memory. 

In his treatment of childhood Rey- 
nolds adopted two broad defining prin- 
ciples. Boys are regarded generally as 
creatures of fun and whim. And so he 
paints them—mimicking the strut of the 
imperious Henry, crouching sulky in 
the corner, or sitting with each hand 
pressed upon each knee, staring round- 
eyed, with looks that would be loutish, 
were they not so quaint. In dealing 
with girlhood Reynolds displayed a 
greater variety. Many of his little 
maidens were fortunately happy in their 
lot ; they smile sunny-faced ; rejoice in 
a mother’s caress ; or survey the world 
from the exaltation of her shoulder. 
More, however, are of pensive mien. In 
one of these pictures Reynolds attains 
the highest level of the art ; it shall be 
described, to prove his claim to stand 
second to none, even as a religious painter. 
It was the “Penelope Boothby” that 
graced the Great Exhibition of 1862. 
She appears in her portrait as a little girl, 
barely emerged from infancy. She sits 
straight before us, looking straight at us, 
with blue-grey, lucid eyes. Her attitude 
bespeaks a trustful tranquillity; her 
look is pensive, steadfast rather than 
sad, yet makes appeal to all, with 
motionless emotion. And on this 
hinted regret is based the painter's in- 
tention. The meaning of the picture 
is to tell the story of her early death, 
of a death without death’s bitterness, 
and the story is told with a touch most 
gentle. This sadness has no sorrow, the 
dark valley has to her no shadow ; the 
regret that enfolds Penelope is not her 
regret, but ours. 

And upon this expression rests the 
portrait’s essential motive, the pure 
imaging of innocent, unconscious child- 
hood. The child is utterly unwitting, 
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not only of the emotion she excites, but 
of the influence under which she sits 
subdued. Death’s cloud encloses her, 
but her sky is not darkened. She is 
resigned, with resignation granted by 
the Hand she does not yet recognise ; 
calm, with a calmness of which she is 
unheedful ; innocent, by the absence 
of all evil ; docile, from a docility that 
cannot imagine disobedience. Heaven is 
reflected in her eyes; but she does not 
know that. She becomesacelestial vision, 
because she is so absolutely a little girl. 


“* Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.’’ 


A picture such as this, or the “Age 
of Innocence,” or the “ Angel Faces” in 
the National collection, places Reynolds 
foremost among religious painters. 
Beauty, purity, reverential awe, and the 
repose of childlike faith, are certainly 
heaven-descended thoughts ; as certainly 
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are such thoughts the surest paths to 
heaven ; and nowhere in art do such 
thoughts find expression more abso- 
lute than in these pictures. It is all 
very well to say that Reynolds is “a 
long way in the rear of the grand old 
painters,” of spiritual “essences and 
their like.” He is the painter of spiritual 
reality ; and that is far better, for it is 
far truer. If ever may be found in our 
work-a-day world “the bridal of the 
earth and sky,” it is in the face, “so 
calm, so bright,” of this Penelope. 

Fra Angelico, in cloistered dreams, 
exalted by prayer and fasting, sought to 
see beatified expressions on imaginary 
features, the clearest realization of the 
divine influence. In his way he has 
attained this. Yet he never revealed 
in his angelic representations the over- 
shadowing of God’s presence more truly 
than Reynolds has by simple por- 
traiture. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “‘RAVENSHOE,” “THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE PRINCESS’S TALISMAN, 


“Ts he dead?” said the Princess scorn- 
fully to James, coming up to him while 
he was quietly smoking in the sun in 
front of the Colonel’s quarters at Pozzo 
’Orno. 

“Ts who dead?” asked James, in 
surprise. 

“Your new friend, Colonel Silcote ; 
the man for whom I have sacrificed 
everything, and who has taken up with 
a boy like you; excluding me, and 
refusing to see me. Is he dead ? 

“No, my lady. He is going on very 
well.” 

“He and I were both better dead. 
Will he see me?” 


‘ 


“ My lady, he says he will see no one 
whatever.” 

“ Except you?” 

“ Except me, my lady. He is a little 
off his head. He wants to fight again. 
I have told him that he is not fit for it ; 
but he insists.” 

“ And swears at you? Good!” 

“ He swears, certainly, but not at me.” 

“Would he swear at me, do you 
think, if I saw him 2)’ said the Princess. 

“TI doubt he would, my lady.” 

* “He has been doing it already, I 
suppose ?” 

“No,” said James, suddenly and 
promptly. “If he had done it once, I 
should not have allowed him to do it 
twice. But he has not done it once. 
My dear lady, he loves you as well as 
ever, but wants’ to fight again, anc 
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thinks that you would dissuade him 
from it. If you saw him, and did so, 
he would swear at you certainly. I 
will tell you the simple truth. He has 
forbidden me to let you see him.” 

“ This is the very basest ingratitude,” 
said the Princess. 

“On the contrary,” said James, “he 
merely fears that you will persuade him 
to fight no more ; and that he will not 
have strength of purpose to resist you.” 

“Have you been persuading him to 
fight?” asked the Princess. “No. I 
am a credulous and foolish woman ; but 
I cannot believe that you, with your 
gentle young face, could be such a 
wretch, such a villain, as that. Any 
money which you may get by the 
murder of Colonel Silcote will be a 
lifelong misery to you.” 

James thought she was mad. “ You 
have puzzled me two or three times 
lately, my lady, and you are puzzling 
me more than ever now. I have tried 
to dissuade the Colonel from fighting 
any more, and indeed have pointed out 
that he, as an Englishman, has no busi- 
ness to be fighting at all. But he is 
resolute. God knows I would stop him 
if I could.” 

The Princess seemed satisfied. She 
came and sat beside James on the bench. 
James put down his cigar. 

“ You are a young smoker,” she said, 
“and are extravagant. That cigar is 
one of Tom’s own regalias, and cost 
sixpence. I paid for that cigar, and 
consequently 1 know its price.” 

“T thought that the smoke would 
annoy your ladyship ; that is all,” said 
James, 

' “T see,” said the Princess. “ Your 
manners are very good. You are not 
one of those wretched young prigs of 
the present day who puff their tobacco- 
smoke into every lady’s face as a matter 
of course, without any apology. But 
I regret to say that Tom has spoilt me 
in this matter. I like the smell of 
tobacco.” 

James of course took up his cigar. 

“Now we shall be comfortable to- 
gether,” said the Princess. “ You like 
cigars?” 
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“T like them very much.” 

“ What else do you like?” 

Arthur had put this question to him 
before ; and he had answered “ Several 
things;” but it was a very difficult 
question. He gave a general answer. 

“T think that I like most things, my 
lady.” 

“Do you like jewels ?” 

“JT daresay I should if I had ever 
seen any,” said James. “ But then you 
know I have not.” 

“They are very nice, these jewels,” 
said the Princess. “Believe an old 
woman when she says that nothing satis- 
fies the soul like jewels. A beautiful 
young man is a glorious thing: a beau- 
tiful young woman is still more glorious. 
But they don’t last. Your beautiful 
young man comes in time to look out of 
a bow-window in St. James’s Street ; and 
your beautiful young woman—why as for 
her, she may become in personal appear- 
ance anything which you like to puta 
name to. Do you understand me?” 

“ T thank God I don’t,” replied James. 

“But with regard to jewels. They 
never change. Look at this sapphire. 
This is one of the finest sapphires in 
Europe. None but a Silcote would 
wear it on a battle-field. It is a frosted 
sapphire, the very rarest of jewels, 
scarcely ever seen. Ten thousand years 
ago the stone was exactly the same. 
Seven hundred years ago a magician in 
Thibet engraved these letters on it, 
which, as you see, let the eye through 
the frosted surface into the wine-dark 
depth of the jewel. Do you see? 

“It is wonderfully beautiful, even to 
my eyes, madam.” 

“It is a talisman, in fact. The 
magician sold it to Ghengis Khan ; 
it deseended to Kublai Khan; Kublai 
Khan gave it Maffeo Polo, who gave it 
to his nephew Marco; Marco, on his 
return to Venice from Genoa, gave it to 
the then Dandolo, from whom it de- 
scended to the Castelnnovos. The last 
Castelnuovo gave it to me, and I will 
give it to you—if you will let me see 
him.” 

“T doubt I should not know what 
to do with it, madam,” replied James, | 
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extremely amused at finding himself 
named as last successor of a line which 
begun by an Asian magician, went 
through Genghis Khan, Polo, Dandolo, 
and ended in himself. She had used 
the exact kind of humbug which a 
London-bred boy, like him, would be 
the first to detect and laugh at, and he 
did not care a bit for the jewel, though 
indeed it was perfectly unique. 

“ Will you take it ?” said the Princess. 

“ T think not, my lady.” 

“ T will see him,” said the Princess. 

“Then why did you not go in at 
once, half an hour ago, before you tried 
to bribe me? J have no authority to stop 
you; goinnow. I think that you ought 
to do so. I certainly cannot stop you.” 

“TI never thought of that,” said the 
Princess. “ How very curious. Well, 
here is the bracelet for you at all events. 
The setting is common, but it is a 
valuable jewel.” 

“ T must decline it, my lady.” 

“Tam glad of that,” said she. “I 
will give you something else. Do you 
like rabbits ?” 

“ Why, my lady ?” 

“ Boys generally do, and I would 
have given you some. Or a toy terrier, 
or a set of cricketing things ; or a boat ; 
or a pair of carrier pigeons ; or a set of 
Waverley novels; or anything which 
you boys like. But Iam glad you did 
not take my jewel. I should have 
hated you if you had, I know. I would 
sooner bind myself to pay your ex- 
penses at Cambridge than part with 
one of my jewels. Well then, I will go 
in and see him, and get sworn at. Is 
he alone ?” 

“He is quite alone. I must warn 
you, my lady, that his temper is very 
awkward. But it is right that you 
should see him. He will be furious 
with me, but it is right that you should 
see him. Be gentle with him.” 

“Gentle with him, boy? That J 
should be told to be gentle with him! 
Will he be gentle with me; with the. 
woman he has ruined ?” 

“ I fear not, my lady.” 


CHAPTER LY. 
THE COLONEL RIDES AWAY INO THE 
DARKNESS. 


Tae room was darkened from the blazing 
Italian sun, and she could scarcely see 
him. He was standing beside a window, 
the blinds of which were down, in full 
uniform, ready for the route, tightening 
some buckles of his swordbelt.” 

“ Is that you, Sugden ?” he said. 

“© No, love, it is I.” 

* Aunt? Why, I forbade him to let 
you in.” 

“ But I came, nevertheless. Don't 
swear at me, Tom. I only wanted one 
little kiss before the next battle. It 
was not so much to ask. Don’t swear 
at me.” 

“ Swear at you, Aunty ?” said Calonel 
Sileote. “Am Ia dog?” 

“You do swear at me sometimes, 
now, you know. Let me have one 
more ten minutes of you. Let me love 
you, and kiss your dear curls once more. 
I swear that I will urge nothing. I 
swear that I will not urge you not to 
fight. Go; fight, my darling, if you 
will ; and, if you are killed, I will abide 
the bitter end. Remember, Tom, that I 
am but a poor ruined old woman. They 
have all left me but you. Be kind to 
me for ten minutes. It is not much to 
ask. Only ten minutes.” 

She took out her little heavily jewelled 
watch and laid it on the table. “ Only 
ten minutes of you,” she said. 

Colonel Silcote, with his sword clank- 
ing by his side, came to her and em- 
braced her. ‘“ Aunty,” he said, “I 
believe that you are the best woman in 
the whole world.” 

“Tam only the most foolish,” she 
said. 

“T fear so also. Why could you not 
have given your money and your love 
to some one more worthy of them, 
instead of to such a worthless dog as 
your nephew Tom ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure. I sup- 
pose it was that I was fond of you.” 

She sat down, and he, taking a foot- 
st ol, sat at her knees, as he had been 
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used to do in times gone by, long ago, 
when his curls were purple-black, and 
not grizzled as now. Then his head 
rested itself in its old place upon her 
knee, and her hand found its old accus- 
tomed place among his hair. 

“ Like old times, Aunty,” he said. 

“Like the very old times,’ she 
answered. “I was thinking, just at 
that moment, whether, if my brother 
could see us two, the foolish outcasts of 
the family, he would forgive us?” 

Colonel Silcote was not sentimental, 
at least in words, unless in the flurry 
and confusion succeeding a battle. He 
had been sentimental with James, cer- 
tainly ; but then James’s wonderful like- 
ness to his mother had something to do 
with that. Besides, he was suffering 
from the effects of a broken head. 

“Do you know, Aunty, that the 
governor is on the whole a great trump ? 
You may say what you like; I know 
how you have always backed me up; 
but, on the whole, it must be allowed 
that he has behaved much better to me 
than I have to him. I have done very 
badly. I don’t think any one ever did 
much worse. I have done everything 
that a fellow could probably do, I 
think.” 

“ You never drank, my darling,” said 
the Princess, weeping. 

“ Bless me, no more I did,” said the 
Colonel. “I doubt there will hardly 
be time to develop my character in 
that direction. I never thought of that 
before. I quite forgot that I have one 
virtue left, until you reminded me 
of it.” 

“You were always a faithful and 
dutiful nephew to me,” said the poor 
old woman. 

“ And showed it by ruining you, and, 
by your own confession, bullying you 
and swearing at you, Aunty, my dear 
old Aunty, for your own sake do face 
facts.” 

“T am always facing the most dis- 
agreeable facts,” she replied. “If 
Kreigsthurm is not a fact, I don’t know 
what is.” 

“ Aunt,” said Colonel Silcote, “ do 
you want to get rid of that man?” ' 
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“No. I rather like him, to tell you 
the truth. But he is very expensive.” 

“T cannot make anything of you,” 
he said, testily. 

“ No one ever could,” she replied. 

He muttered to himself, “I won’t 
swear the very last night, poor old 
girl,” and then tried her on a new tack. 

“ Aunty, dear, don’t you think there 
has been a deal of confusion, bother- 
ation, plotting, and humbug in our 
family for a whole generation ?” 

“A great deal too much.” But it is 
I who have done it all.” 

“With my assistance. But don’t 
you think that it is time for all this to 
end?” 

** Most certainly,” said the Princess ; 
“but who is to unravel this fearful 
story ?” 

*T should say, No one. What the 
dickens do you want to unravel it for?” 

“Will you, dear Tom, allow me to 
explain it to you in a few words ?” 

“Tf you attempt to do anything of 
the kind I shall leave the room at once.” 

“ But you believe that I am innocent 
as a babe unborn ?” 

“Certainly ; but then this is more to 
the purpose. If any wrong has been 
done at your hands to my father, you 
ought frankly to explain it. You ought 
to clear up everything : never mind the 
consequences, Aunty. It is right and 
not wrong. My father has been abused 
among you. Is it not so? Come?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Throw yourself on his generosity. 
You told me just now you were inno- 
cent. I believe you, although I do not 
understand the business. Prove that 
innocence to him, and I will go bail he 
will forgive you everything. He forgave 
me often enough. Now do, like a dear 
old soul, throw yourself on your brother’s 
generosity ; and let there be an end and 
finish of all these wretched complica- 
tions—complications so interwoven that 
I don’t believe that any one but old 
Raylock thoroughly knows them from 
beginning to end. She does. Heaven 
save any friend of mine from hearing 
her tell them !” 

**But your prospects, my darling?” 
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said the Princess. “I have loved you, 
and striven for you through it all. I 
would rather have kept my jewels, dear, 
if it were possible ; but I want my 
brother’s forgiveness for you, dear, not 
for myself. And if we don’t get his 
forgiveness for you, where are we? 
Never mind; it does not matter now 
that I have my fingers in your curls, 
and you are your old self towards me 
once more: what are a few bright stones? 
They are all yours. I only thought 
of your prospects.” 

“Bend down and kiss me,” said 
Colonel Silcote, quietly. “ Aunty, dear, 
I expect the route every minute. One 
complication will soon be removed from 
among the Silcotes. My prospects lie 
in the rice-fields towards Palestro.” 

Suddenly she rose up, and he rose 
also. And he, in a solemn humour 
before, got more solemn as he watched 
her. She began walking swiftly up and 
down the room, with her arms held up, 
clasping and unclasping her jewelled 
hands rapidly, the dim rays of the sink- 
ing sun reflecting themselves on the 
agitated crystals, so precious, and yet so 
worthless, as though there were light- 
ning in the room. She made three 
turns, and then she spoke. 

“1 loved them, but I love you better. 
You are the last left to me after a mise- 
rable worthless life. There are sixty 
thousand pounds’ worth of them, and I 
will give them all to you, here on the 
spot, if you will let me have that little 
Czech doctor back, and let him invalid 
you.” 

“Aunt, you must be quiet; death 
comes to all men. Do you think that I 
could live in such miserable dishonour 
as that? Aunt, you must be quiet. 
Time is very short, and I expect my 
route every minute. Sit down.” 

She sat down, and began pulling off 
her rings. “The most of them are at 
Vienna,” she said, “but they are all 
yours if you will be invalided. See 
here,” she added, “here is the great 
Polo sapphire, with which I tried to 
bribe that boy to let me see you. It is 
in reality worth four thousand pounds. 
Take it, but be invalided.” 
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“ Aunt, dear,” said Colonel Silcote, 
with irritation, “if you could contrive 
to leave off making yourself foolish, it 
would be so much better. Don’t you 
see that, if I am killed, your jewels are 
no use to me; and, if Iam not, they 
are of great use to you. Besides, I have 
to say some important things. I must 
go; my character would not be worth a 
rush, and you would alter your mind. 
The time is very short.” 

“Take this one jewel, dear, at all 
events.” 

“ What, your sapphire! Well, I will. 
I may be taken prisoner: who knows,” 
he said, more cheerfully, “and then it 
would come in useful. So I will take 
it. It is an absolute gift, then, Aunty ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well, now, I have something more 
to say. Stay by.me while I do a little 
job, and talk the while. There are 
scissors in my travelling-bag ; cut off a 
large lock of your hair: we will wrap 
this in it, and I will hang it round my 
neck, and will direct it to be taken to 
you. A Frenchman will most likely do 
it, either on sentimental grounds, or in 
the hope of a very large reward from a 
real princess, not knowing that the value 
of the jewel, even if he undoes the little 
parcel, exceeds any reward you can give 
him fifty fold. You will see your jewel 
again, but it will not be yours. I destine 
it for some one else.” 

“ You will come back again, and we 
will give a ball with the money, my 
dear. But if the jewel comes back 
alone, it shall be done with as you 
desire.” 

“Did you know that I was married?” 

“Kriegsthurm told me you were; 
but I did not care to ask too many 
questions.” 

“J was; and it was the worst thing 
I ever did. You do not seem surprised.” 

She was not. She would not have 
been surprised to hear that he had been 
married five or six times over, and was 
very nearly saying so right out, but did 
not. She said,— 

“T think marriage is a good thing in 
the main. I am not surprised at your 
being married.” 

U 
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“T was married once, and only once : 
to a woman I would make my duchess 
to-morrow, were I but a duke. [I lett 
her in poverty and in obscurity. She 
may be dead. I have carefully banished 
her from my thoughts for many years, 
and she has as carefully refused to be 
banished ; and the eyes of this young 
artist who has been nursing me have, 
strangely enough, brought her before me 
again more prominently than ever. I 
have done many evil things, but what I 
did to her was the worst of them all. 
Now to business. If the jewel comes 


back without me, sell that jewel, find — 


that woman, and provide for her with 
the money. Will you do this? You 
will find the necessary papers in the 
despatch-box.” 

“T will do it, dear, certainly. But 
supposing all this misery happens, and 
I cannot find her, what then ?” 

“ Give the money to this young artist. 
1 love that fellow who has nursed me. 
She was the only woman who ever had 
the least influence over me for good. I 
treated her worse than any woman ever 
was treated; and yet, in gaming-hells 
and other places, that woman has often 
risen befcre me, and tried to scare me 
from evil.” 

“ Have I had no good influence?” said 
the Princess. 

“ Scarcely, Aunty, scarcely, And yet 
—yes. Atatime like this I will say yes. 
Come, decidedly, yes. You have loved 
me so truly, so persistently, so unin- 
terestedly, that you have had a good in- 
fluence over me. Why you have loved 
me so foolishly and so well, I cannot 
dream. Yet now I, to whom the morrow 
. is death, can see that your persistent 
and disinterested love for me has done 
much for me. It has shown me—at 
least now, when it is too late—that there 
is a life higher than my own miserable, 
selfish form of life. Your standard, dear 
Aunty, has been a low and foolish one, 
I doubt; but how immeasurably higher it 
has been than mine! But men in their 
pleasures are so selfish ; women must 
share their pleasure, or they have none. 
See about this poor wife of mine, and 
tell her that I tried to forget her, but 
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never could succeed; and, above all 
things, attend to this artist lad, James 
Sugden. Idiot Kriegsthurm is of opi- 
nion that my father will leave him 
the Sileote property, but that is bosh. 
Make friends with my father, and tell 
him it is the best thing he could pos- 
sibly do. I hear a sound at the door, 
which you do not. Old Algy is dead, 
and so I shall see him before you. Tell 
Arthur to cure his priggishness ; he did 
me no good byit. Marry Reginald and 
Anne on the first of April—for where 
should we all be if the propagation of 
fools had been stopped? There is nearly 
a twelvemonth before them: let them 
spend it in courting, and develop their 
folly.” 

“She don’t like him,” said the Prin- 
cess. 

“She has not seen his idiocy near 
enough, that isall. She thinks she can 
find a greater fool than herself. Put 
her fairly en visoge with him, and she 
will give up the business as a bad job ; 
she is quite clever fool enough to see 
that she will never suit herself with so 
great an ass again. ‘Time is short ; kiss 
me. You are still too young and hand- 
some to kiss me before strangers. Let 
us part without scandal.” 

She kissed him, and said, “I heard 
nothing. Do not let us part while you 
are in this wild sarcastic mood.” 

“Tt has come,” he said, and kissed 
heragain. “ Now attention, Aunty; you 
can hear now.” 

The door was thrown open by James, 
who said, looking curiously at his father, 

“The adjutant, sir.” 

The adjutant stalked in, in a long 
white cloak, like a ghost, clinking his 
spurs on the stones. “We have got 
the route, my colonel; towards Mizaglio. 
Are you ready to march ?” 

“T am ready, Von Gerolstein. Was 
I not always ready ?” 

“Too ready, my colonel. But you 
are wounded, and we had hoped that 
you were invalided.” 

“Do the men want another to take 
them into action, then ?” 

“God forbid, colonel. They only 
hoped that, if things went wrong, they 
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might creep back again to rally round 
the kindest, best, and gentlest colonel 
they have ever had. Are you really 
coming with us ?” 

“Tam coming with you,” said Tom 
Silcote. 

“Then God deliver those who fall in 
our way,” said the adjutant. “I will 
then sound to mount.” 

“Sound to mount,” said Tom Silcote. 
“ Good-bye, Aunty. James, follow as 
near us as you can, and take care of my 
aunt. Keep three or four trees in an 
irregular line between you and the 
artillery, always. Keep your horses’ 
heads towards the French artillery 
always, because there may be time to 
avoid a ricochet, and the trajectory of 
these new cannon of theirs is very low ; 
and don’t ride over dead bodies, or 
apparently dead bodies. Our fellows 
tell me that it is in bad taste, and dan- 
gerous. Give my love to my father, 
Aunty. I won’t disgrace the family.” 

The night was dark and moonless ; 
only a few of the files nearest the inn, 
on which the light shone, could be 
seen with any distinctness ; tall, solemn, 
mounted figures, draped in white, get- 
ting dimmer and more ghostly as they 
stretched out along the road right and 
left. Kissing the Princess, and shaking 
hands with James, Silcote mounted his 
charger and sent the word of command 
ringing clear through the night. The 
whole regiment began to wheel, to clash, 
and to swing into order ; then, at another 
word, he rode away with his escort of 
sheeted ghosts, and the darkness swal- 
lowed him. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO. 


“* My dearest Archy,” said Miss Lee to 
Arthur, “ how much further are we to 
be dragged in the rear of the conquering 
army ¢” 

“ Further than we want, I fear, my 
love. But don’t object. Both the go- 
vernor and my sister-in-law are bent on 
going on. Are you frightened ?” 

“No. Iam not frightened with you. 


Still, I did not expect to be brought 
into the presence of death when I came, 
as I have been the last two days.” 

“T daresay not. Neither did I. It 
will do both of us good. We have 
looked on death too seldom. Mrs. Sil- 
cote does not mind it much.” 

“ How she goes up and down among 
the dying!” 

“ And among the dead. I dread that 
she will find something—some day.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Merely that those white and blue 
heaps which we saw at Ginestrello were 
men of Tom’s regiment.” 

“ Arthur, how horrible!” 

“Tt is their discovery of this fact 
which makes them push on so fast.” 

“Good heavens! do they wish him 
dead ?” 

“T think not. I think they have some 
idea that they will find him wounded. 
I cannot say what they have in their 
heads, They are wonderfully. subdued 
and quiet, and in continual confabu- 
lation with Boginsky. We had better 
walk faster, my own, and regain the 
carriages.” 

“Tet us stand aside, and see this 
battery pass,” said Miss Lee to her 
lover. “ How beautiful it is!” 

“ You admire it more than anything 
in all this brilliant hurly-burly,” re- 
marked Arthur. 

“T do. There is something in the 
rattle and rumble of artillery which 
attracts me more than anything. Yet 
how beautiful these French have made 
their destructive apparatus.” 

“Yet military beauty is but a bar- 
barous and unartistic style of beauty. 
No painter has ever succeeded in making 
anything of it when close to the eye. 
The Chinese make their apparatus of 
war purposely hideous.’ I am not sure 
that their civilization is not in that 
respect higher than our own.” And he 
walked dogmatising in the old style 
under the mulberry trees, with the 
French artillery passing them ; and she 
hung on the wonderful words of wisdonr 
which fell from his mouth, and trea- 
sured them up. 

“ Hark!” she cried, suddenly, burying 
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her head in his bosom; “there it is 
again! That fearful shattering rattle of 
French musketry ; and some beautiful 
human form ruined, maimed, or dead 
every three seconds. There is the ar- 
tillery beginning. Arthur, take me away 
from all this. 1 cannot bear it.” 

“Other women do, and you must,” 
said Arthur, quietly. “It will do you 
good. It will make you see what life 
is made of. Come, my love, the car- 
riages are waiting for us.” 

Mrs. Silcote, the Squire himself, and 
Boginsky were a mile ahead. They 
had got the carriages drawn up on the 
side of the road, and were having 
breakfast in the first of them.” 

““Where are those two fools?” said 
Silcote, while drinking his coffee. “ Their 
coffee will be cold before they come.” 

“They dropped behind for a lovers’ 
walk,” said Mrs. Thomas. ‘“ They will 
be here directly.” 

“ That too that cousin of yours, 
Miss Lee, will spoil Arthur again. She 
will make him as great.a prig as ever.” 

*“T don’t see that,” said Mrs. Thomas. 

“J do,” said the Squire. “There is 
not a word he says but what she believes 
in. And at times he talks outrageous 
rubbish.” 

“For example——” said Mrs. Thomas. 

** Not for example at all,” said Silcote. 
“Tam not going to give a specimen of 
my own son’s imbecility to please you 
oranyone, I only say that she believes 
in every word he says.” 

“But sure it is right for a wife to 
believe in her husband’s opinion to a 
great extent,” urged Mrs. Silcote. 

“Tf he has been among men of mark ; 
if he has been in the world ; if he has 
heard questions argued—she should 
trust him while discussing with him. 
But Arthur has heard little else in his 
life but crass common-room talk; and 
he generalises on all things in heaven 
and earth on the shortest notice ; and 
this woman believes that he is a Solo- 
mon. He will be a greater prig than 
ever.” 

“You used to have such a high 
opinion of his judgment,” said Mrs. 
Silcote. 








“ Argumentum ad hominem,” growled 
the Squire; ‘‘the real woman’s argu- 
ment. When I was fool enough to lock 
myself up for twenty years, I was also 
fool enough to believe that his folly was 
somewhat less than my own. What on 
earth is the use of quoting my own 
folly against myself? The general 
woman’s argument is this: You said so 
once, and now you say so no longer ; 
therefore you are inconsistent. There- 
fore it does not matter what you say, it 
is unworthy of attention. Will you 
women ever get it into your heads that 
what you call inconsistency is often the 
highest wisdom—into your heads, the 
most inconsistent of created beings? I 
say that this woman will make him, 
with his schoolmaster ideas, a greater 
prig than ever.” 

“Yet a woman should surely believe 
in her husband,” said Mrs. Silcote. 

“Yes, if he really knows the world 
and its ways, and its ways of thought. 
But Archy don’t.” 

“ But they will hit it off.” 

“Oh, they'll hit it off fast enough. 
She is fool enough for anything. But 
she will spoil him: and he has been 
spoilt enough already.” 

“You are very disagreeable this 
morning, my dear,” said Mrs. Silcote. 

“It is quite possible,” said Silcote, 
“because I don’t altogether approve of 
this match.” 

“ She has four thousand a year ; she 
is beautiful ; and you know you love her.” 

“ That is perfectly true. And this is 
also true, that I am going to make 
Arthur richer than she is. If Arthur 
had ever done anything in the world, I 
could not so much care about his getting 
a wife who would simply flatter him. 
But then Arthur has done nothing. No 
one ever heard of him. And this 
woman is going to flatter him into the 
belief that he is the finest fellow on the 
face of the globe.” 

“ What does it matter, so long as they 
are comfortable together?” asked Mrs. 
Silcote. 

Boginsky the gentle interposed here, 
seeing that the argument was likely to 
get warm. 
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“ My grandmother, the old Countess 
Boginsky, surnamed the Terrible, was a 
very remarkable woman of German ex- 
traction, with a great knowledge of the 
world, and a wonderfully sharp tongue. 
She shut herself up for very many years 
in her Castle of Rabenstein, in the 
Teufelswald, and, like Silcote here, got 
herself the name in those parts as he 
did in England for being preternaturally 
disagreeable without cause, and for 
power of the repartee. My English is 
bad. Do I give offence ?” 

“ Not a bit,” said the Squire; who 
winced, however. ‘Go on.” 

“Madame, my grandmother,” con- 
tinued Boginsky in perfectly good faith, 
“was more affraisement difficile, more 
transcendently disagreeable, than ever 
was my excellent friend Silcote. Yet 
she was wonderfully clever. My aunt 
had a difficulty with her husband ; indeed 
left him to go to my grandmother, and 
put her case before her. ‘My dear, 
said my grandmother, ‘you should 
believe in your husband.’ ‘But I 
cannot,’ said my aunt; ‘he lies so,’ 
‘My dear,’ said my grandmother, ‘ re- 
cast his own lies for him, and tell them 
to him again the next day; he will 
then believe them to be originated by 
you, and you will get on charmingly.’ 
* But I cannot believe in them,’ said my 
aunt. ‘Tell them a few times, and vou 
will get over that difficulty,’ said my 
grandmother.” 

“Your grandmother seems to have been 
a very sensible sort of person, M. Bo- 
ginsky,” said Silcote, quoting the words 
of Louis XVI. on a very sad occasion. 

“This conversation seems to me to be 
very silly, unprofitable, and immoral,” 
said Mrs. Sileote. “I wonder where 
those two geese are? I would sooner 
listen to the deadly old music in staccato 
than such nonsense. Your grandmother 
ought to have been ashamed of herself, 
M. Boginsky.” 

“She was not one of those who ful 
filled every engagement in life, as 
madame has done,” said Boginsky ; “and 
I very much fear that she never fulfilled 
the duty of being ashamed of herself. 
In fact, I know she did not,” 
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“Tf we sit here in this burning sun, 
waiting for these two geese, we shall 
quarrel,” said Mrs. Thomas. “ Hark, 
they are at it again: the French are 
engaged. Dy heaven, I should know 
that loose, wild rattle by now. Silcote, 
dear, we cannot get the carriages forward 
further; come with me on foot. You 
are not angry with me?” 

Silcote laughed good-humouredly, and 
they got out and started along the road 
at once. Boginsky looked after them 
for a moment; looked at the square, 
stalwart figure of the Squire, and at the 
graceful, elastic figure of Mrs. Silcote, 
as they walked rapidly away; and he 
remarked,— 

“You belong to a strange nation, and 
you are the strangest pair of that nation 
I have ever seen. What on earth do 
you propose to yourselves: are you 
mad ?” 

He got a little canteen out of the car- 
riage, which he slung round him. He 
told the courier that they were going to 
the extreme front on foot, and that he 
must do the best he could. The courier 
urged that the Austrians were massed 
on the left, and that the upshot of the 
day was extremely doubtful. Could not 
Signor Boginsky persuade monsieur and 
madame to stay by their carriages? In 
case of a failure in turning the Austrian 
right, monsieur and madame would find 
themselves in irremediable difficulties. 

Boginsky perfectly agreed with him. 
“‘ We shall make a fiasco of a retreat if 
necessary. But they are resolute to go, 
and I must go with them. Tell Mr. 
Arthur Sileote about our having gone 
forward. Don’t move from here until 
he comes up, and take your orders from 
him.” So he ran off after the Squire 
and his daughter-in-law, whom he quickly 
overtook. ; 

“Ha!” said the Squire, “are you 
coming with us? This is kind. We 
did not think of you.” 

“T do not think that you considered 
anything, sir, when you made this de- 
termination of going to the front alone 
with madame. It is a very mad resolu- 
tion: cannot I persuade you from it !” 

“Why is it mad? We have before 
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us there, the one a husband, the other a 
son. We have talked together about 
him so much, that we have determined 
to find him, for we have both forgiven 
him. Is there anything mad in that ?” 

Boginsky thought it a rather Bed- 
lamite whim; but he had long before 
been told that the Squire was mad, and 
that Mrs. Thomas was odd, and so 
he said nothing, but walked behind 
them, and found that he had to walk 
fast too. 

The Squire and his daughter-in-law 
were talking eagerly as they walked. 
There came a heavy shower, without 
thunder, which wetted them all, and 
yet they walked on still, talking eagerly. 
Mrs, Silcote walked on the path to the 
right of the road, and Silcote walked 
on her left in the road. There came 
some artillery passing them at a trot, 
taking the right side, as they do on the 
Continent. The trooper on the right 
of the gun nearly rode over Silcote ; 
Sileote merely put up his left shoulder 
and got out of the way, joining Mrs. 
Sileote again at once, and beginning 
the conversation as eagerly as ever. 

Boginsky wondered what they could 
be talking about. He went up to cau- 
tion the Squire, and overheard them. 

“T am quite prepared for what you 
propose, my dear,” said the Squire, “as 
I have said a dozen times before this 
week. If he chooses to acknowledge 
you, without knowing of your great in- 
heritance, let us give him another chance. 
If he is not man enough for that, you 
are a fool if you allow him to recognise 
you.” 

‘Might I ask, sir, once more,” de- 
manded Boginsky, “ what is your parti- 
cular object in this very insane expedi- 
tion ?” 

“ We are going after Colonel Silcote,” 
replied the Squire. “ We have infor- 
mation that his regiment is in the ex- 
treme Austrian right. We wish to go 
towards the Austrian right.” 

It caused no particular astonishment 
to the Squire to see that Reginald was 
standing beside Boginsky ; there was 
too much noise to be surprised. He, 
however, thought it worth while to ask 


Reginald whence he had come, an 
where was James ? 

“He is in the Austrian lines, with 
Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary. But I 
came away, and got here through the 
rice-fields. I did not care to stay with 
them, for they are sure to be beaten. 
Uncle Tom calls me a fool, and Aunt is 
mad.” 

“Monsieur also is very mad,” said 
Boginsky. ‘ Will monsieur be so good 
as to cease talking in an excited way to 
madame on family matters, which surely 
may keep until this hell has burnt itself 
to cinders, to listen and to look? That 
is the Austrian right: will you go there 
after him ?” 

To their left was a field of blossoming 
maize, more than breast high, in which 
grew poplars, planes, mulberries, all 
now in full leaf, —a very little field, 
which dipped, not a hundred yards 
away, into squashy, green rice-grounds, 
intersected by runnels of water, through 
which blae-coated soldiers were trotting 
and splashing. Behind, a hillock and 
a red-roofed building. Beyond, a vast 
cumulus of artillery smoke, driven away 
from them by the wind; so great and 
so vast, that it competed with the real 
cumulus of the thunderstorm which was 
rapidly approaching from the south- 
east. Beyond this fictitious gunpowder 
cumulus rose a distant squarely-shaped 
Alp. 

So much for what they saw; what 
they heard was still more terrible. A 
shattering rattle of musketry close to 
them, getting more furious and more 
prolonged as it grew more distant ; be- 
yond, the staccato of rapidly-worked 
artillery, striking the ear. Boginsky 
was alongside of them now, and said, 
“That is the Austrian left: you will 
surely turn back.” 

But Mrs. Silcote said “No,” adding, 
what seems to be improbable, that 
she had heard heavier firing from 
mere field-pieces before. ‘ Reginald,” 


she said, “you can guide us over the 
ground you passed yesterday ?” 
Reginald demurred strongly. It was 
a bad road enough on horseback—ut- 
terly impassable on foot. He had great 
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difficulty in getting through yesterday. 
The way lay on causeways, through rice- 
fields, and the waters were let out for 
irrigation. He almost refused. 

“Are you afraid?” asked Mrs. Sil- 
cote. 

“Yes,” said Reginald, petulantly. 

“What are we to do now, then?” 
asked Mrs. Thomas. “ Reginald, who 
could have guided us, has turned 
coward.” 

_ “Why, we must go on alone, my 
dear,” replied Silcote, “and leave Re- 
ginald and Boginsky.” 

“ J am going with you, monsieur,” 
said Boginsky. ‘1 think that we are 
behaving like mad people, but I will go 
with you. Come, young gentleman, 
think yet once again, and show us the 
way by which you came.” 

“Tt is not safe,” said Reginald. “ We 
shall have to go under fire.” 

“Don’t force the boy,” said Silcote, 
in perfect good humour. “Let us pull 
through it together.” 

“But he knows the way,” said Bo- 
ginsky ; and added some flowers of 
speech in his own language, the mean- 
ing of which could only be guessed by 
their emphasis. “If you will go on 
this expedition,” he said aside to Sil- 
cote, “I think that your only chance 
lies with this young gentleman. And 
I fancy that he wants bribing.” 

“The infernal young coward,” said 
Sileote. “I would bribe him fast 
enough, but I don’t know what he 
wants. I’ll give him three or four thou- 
sand pounds, if that is any good.” 

“ He would take a bribe if you knew 
what to give him,” replied Boginsky. 

“Let me bribe him,” said Mrs. Sil- 
cote. “I will soon manage the matter 
for you. I will not wait for your leave. 
Here goes.” 

“ Reginald,” she said, “ you will just 
be pleased to take us to your uncle’s 
regiment at once, and as quickly as pos- 
sible. Your grandfather emphatically 
orders you to do so.” 


And he said not another word, but- 


went. He had been used all his life to 
being ordered, and had only just broken 
loose from James, the last person who 
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had ordered him. He was not displeased 
to find himself ordered about again, even 
though the order was to go under fire, 
He was not physically afraid of going 
with them ; he hated more the bustle 
and the excitement of the thing than 
the danger. Yet, by his ten minutes’ 
hesitation at Palestro, he cleverly and 
dexterously disposed of all Ais chances 
of heirship which seemed so fair while 
his grandfather was in a sentimental 
mood about his wronged son Algernon, 

“ What a pity it is that Betts is not 
here ; what he might do in shares, for 
instance, with the telegraph! A man 
with so much capital in hand as I have 
might have made a quarter of a million 
by the intelligence 1 have gained in the 
last ten minutes.” 

“1 do not understand you, dear fa- 
ther,” said Mrs. Silcote, as she took his 
hand to help her over a runnel in the 
rice-fields. 

“ T will explain,” said Sileote. “ That 
furious volcano, for which we have been 
pushing, has ceased its eruption—there, 
you have slipped your foot in, and have 
wetted it—you should jump further ; 
that furious volcano has ceased, and that 
means that the Austrian right is turned, 
and that they are in retreat.” 

Reginald and Boginsky had been 
going swiftly before them until now. 
She said quietly, “Call Reginald and 
Boginsky back.” 

Her voice reached them, and they 
turned to come. “Is the right really 
turned ?” she asked Silcote. 

“ There is no doubt of it. Why this 
comparative silence, otherwise ?” 

“Then we shall see him. He is not 
one to be left behind. I shall see him, 
after twenty years, once more.” 

Reginald and Boginsky were beside 
them now. 

“Ts the Austrian right turned?” she 
asked. Boginsky pointed to a mass of 
scarlet and red on a hill, backed by the 
smoke of musketry fire, and said, “ The 
luck of the Tedeschi has forsaken him, 
He would not be crowned, and so Hun- 
gary is avenged in bitter tears. The star 
of the Second of December is in the 
ascendant.” 
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“T do not happen to understand 
your allusions,” said Mrs. Silcote. “ All 
I ask is this: Are the Austrians 
beaten ?” 

“ They are most certainly beaten.” 

They passed on more swiftly now, for 
the way led out of the rice-fields, and 
passed round a low hill, whose few trees 
were ripped and broken by cannon shot. 
Reginald, getting excited, guided them 
well and swiftly. The firing was getting 
less furious, and more distant. 

They were passing over the ground 
which had been crossed by the division 
of Cialdini only a few hours before : 
and were among the dead. At first the 
corpses lay few and far between—no 
wounded here, all killed by artillery at 
a long range : but as they went on they 
grew thicker and thicker. A few ambu- 
lances were standing or moving among 
them ; and sometimes, when they were 
walking beside one, the shuddering 
defensive motion of an arm, or the 
ghastly stare of an agonized face, 
would tell them that some poor fellow 
had not passed the gate of death, but 
was too near it to care much whether 
he was succoured or not. This was 
the fair work of musketry ; and soon 
they came on the first white uniform 
lying solitary among the blue around. 
Boginsky took off his hat respectfully. 

“The foremost man, sir,” he said to 
Sileote. ‘The hero of the day. In 
49 I prayed to be cold and stark like 
him in the post of honour. I can at the 
least take off my hat to him now.” 

Sileote only nodded at him, for a 
growing awe was upon him; Reginald 
was going so straight and so swift. To- 
wards what? 

“We are close to Ponte Minbriole, 
now,” said Reginald, turning suddenly. 
“ That is it among the trees.” 

“Why are we going there?” asked 
Silcote under his breath. 

“They were there this morning,” re- 
plied Reginald. “ Aunt and James, and 
Uncle Tom. But they will not be there 
now. It is all silent.” 

Very nearly. There were a few live 
figures moving about, but there were 
more dead than living. A little sluggish 


stream, crossed by a stone bridge, against 
which abutted, over the stream, a low 
white one-storied house with a red roof ; 
close by, among fine trees, was a mansion 
with a cupola which rose above them ; a 
little further away another, very like it. 
In front, to the eastward, beyond the 
woods, the war was feverishly growling 
itself into a temporary silence; but 
here, by this little bridge, there was 
silence, almost peace. 

‘‘ There they are,” whispered Reginald. 

“There are who?” replied Silcote, 
also in a whisper. 

“ Aunt and James,” replied Reginald, 
aloud. “ That is aunt sitting down under 
the wall, and James is standing by her. 
I don’t see Uncle Tom.” 

“Thank God,” said Silcote. “ He and 
his cavalry are far away, by now.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you,” said Regi- 
nald. “ His regiment was ordered to 
the rear, and he saw that he was too 
weak to ride any further, and volunteered 
to stay with the 11th Jagers. Did not I 
tell you that? No, by the way, I don’t 
think I did.” 

“ Stay back, all of you,”’said Mrs. Sil- 
cote. “The worst has happened, for I 
see her sitting there and rocking herself 
to and fro. No one has so good a right 
there as myself, as she, and James. 
Keep them back, Sileote. Afterso many 

ears !——” 

He had fallen quite dead, from a sud- 
denly mortal wound, headlong on his 
face which was only saved from lacera- 
tion on the ground by the sword-arm, 
held up in defiance, upon which his face 
had fallen. He looked as though he 
was asleep when they found him, and 
then, when James raised his heavy head 
upon his knee, they thought he was 
alive ; for death had come so sudden and 
so swift that the last fierce challenge 
had been but half uttered, and had left 
its expression in his half-opened mouth ; 
and a dim ghost of the fury of battle 
was still looking at them out of his 
staring eyes. 

It is very difficult to know what to 
say, and what to leave unsaid. The 
reader must place himself in the situa- 
tion. The Princess was more experienced 
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in one little attention, we shall all want 
some day, than was James, When that 
was done, she sat down and began 
rocking herself to and fro, singing. 

Singing in a very low voice, sometimes 
in German, sometimes in Italian. Her 
grief was so deep that Providence in 
His mercy had dulled it. There was a 
deep, bitter gnawing at her heart, which 
underlay every thing else ; as the horror 
of his doom must make itself felt in the 
last quiet sleep of a criminal before his 
execution, let him sleep never so quietly. 
Yet her feeble intellect was for a time 
numbed, and, as James feared, mercifully 
crazed : it refused to acknowledge what 
had happened. These half-witted women 
can love wondrous well. 

No help had come near them. James 
thought of his position. ‘The living,” he 
thought, ‘“‘ are more than the dead. If I 
can get her away I will.” 

He made two or three efforts, but she 
only pointed to what lay beside them. 
The third time she answered him, “ We 
must wait till he wakes.” And then, 
believing that she was crazed, he said no 
more, and so stood against the wall, 
while she sat on the ground, rocking 
herself to and fro, singing in a low 
voice. 

I suspect you will see sights like these, 
and far worse, if you follow the track of 
war. I have seen much worse in times 
of profound; peace and unexampled 
commercial prosperity. 

It was no surprise to James to see 
his mother coming swiftly towards them 
through the dead. He was perfectly 
aware of the direction in which Regi- 
nald had gone, and was sure that his 
mother would follow him to the very 
verge of safety. She had had previous 
experience of battle-fields: he almost 
expected. her. But when, without 
noticing him, she knelt beside the dead 
man’s side first, gazed in his face, which 
now, the conventionalities of death 
having been gone through, was dull, 
calm, and expressionless, when she 
kissed him, and smoothed his curls— 
my hand is too rude to go on. When 
he saw all this he was both surprised 
and frightened. 
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Still more so when the poor Princess 
roused herself to say, “I know you, my 
fine madam : you are Mrs. Sugden. He 
belongs to me, I gave up all for him.” 
And his mother replied, still looking on 
the dead man, “‘ You were a good friend 
to him, and I thank you, but I gave up 
more to him than you did. I am his 
widow.” 

The Princess could not understand 
this at first, but began her loud singing 
again. The next thing which James 
noticed was Silcote himself, with his 
great square solemn face, looking down 
upon his dead son. 

Mrs. Silcote looked up in his face. 
“T won't reproach you more than I can 
help, my dear,” she said; “ but, if you 
had not made that concealment about 
my inheritance to me, this could never 
have happened. It would have been 
better that he had had it and spent it 
all a hundred times over, than that this 
should be.” 

Sileote bowed his head and said no- 
thing. The next voice which was heard 
was that of the good Count Boginsky. 
“ My dear friends,” he said calmly, “to 
whom am I to address myself concern- 
ing arrangements ?” 

Silcote went away with him. “ What 
would yourecommend?” heasked. “This 
is a terrible thing for us, my dear Count. 
That poor corpse which lies there was 
once my favourite son ; that lady kneel- 
ing by him is his wife. He had quar- 
relled with both of us, and we were 
pursuing him to force him into a recon- 
ciliation, and we find him dead and 
stark. Our only object was to renew 
our love to him, sir. He had been very 
extravagant, and had not treated her 
well, but we could have tamed him, 
and now he is dead. I cannot realize 
it. I meant to have forgiven him all 
for her sake, if he had only acknow- 
ledged her.” 

“You have forgiven him, have you 
not?” said Boginsky, who since the 
defeat of the Austrians was taking a 
higher line altogether. 

“God knows I have,” said Silcote. 
“But details. I do not know how to 
arrange matters. I never was at fault 
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before, but I am infinitely shocked and 
distressed. It is inconceivable at 
present, but it will be terribly con- 
ceivable soon. Can you arrange ?” 

“Asa friend. You and yours have 
heen good friends to me. I shall be in 
a different position soon. Will you 
give me the title of friend, as an equal, 
and let me manage matters for you 
in that capacity? May I order as I 
please ?” 

“ You may order as you please.” 

“Then go to that poor Princess, 
your own sister, and comfort her, and 
win her confidence. Go and do that, 
Sileote. She has been a misguided 
woman, but a loving one. Go and save 
her heart from breaking. Now that 
he lies cold and dead, she has no one 
left but you.” 


CHAPTER LVIL. 
SUNT LACHRYME RERUM, 


Anp so Boginsky went among the others, 
while Silcote went alone to his sister. 

She still sat on the ground. The 
movement of the others around her, 
and her jealous wonder at Mrs. Silcote 
having taken her place solemnly and 
silently beside the corpse, had aroused 
her, and had enabled her to pass into the 
second stage of her grief, that of terror. 
She sang no more, but sat and looked 
around her fearfully. At this time Silcote 
came and bent over her. She spoke 
first, looking wildly up into his face. 

“ Any time but now, brother,” she 
said hurriedly. “I know that I cannot 
die foy many years. You shall reproach 
me for the rest of my weary life for all 


_ my wickedness towards you, if you will 


only spare me now. Any time but now. 
There is a feeling of deep horror on me 
at this time, which is almost too much 
to bear. All this is my doing. I have 
no right to ask fer mercy ; I have ruined 
your life and have killed him. I do not 
ask you to spare me; I only ask for a 
little time.” 

“Sister,” said Silcote gently. 

“T do not ask to be spared, brother. 


I will bear any penance you may put 
upon me. I only ask you not to begin 
it just yet. I cannot repair the wrong 
I have done, I cannot replace the papers 
I stole, I cannot bring the dead to life. 
But I can bear my penance. I only 
ask you to spare me just now. I know 
that you are just and hard, and that 
you will be hard and just with me; 
which will be terrible. Only remember 
that I have not one human soul left to 
love me in the whole world: except 
perhaps Kriegsthurm. 

“ Mary, my dearest old girl,” said the 

Squire.” 
“I beg your pardon?” said the Prin- 
cess, 
“My good old Mary: my dear old 
sister. / will love you.” 

The poor woman drew herself away 
from him. “ Don’t speak like that,” 
she said. ‘You had better begin on 
me at once than speak to me like that. 
Because,” she added, almost quaintly, 
“vou don’t know everything yet, and 
so, if you forgive me now, we shall have 
to go through. the whole business again. 
I wish you would leave me alone. I 
can bear it all if I have time. But I 
am frightened.” 

“My dearest Mary,” said Silcote, 
bending over her and kissing her, 
“vou are mazcd with this dreadful 
catastrophe. Can you listen to me? 
{ will speak very slowly. I know 
everything, or believe I know every- 
thing, and will seek, if you wish it, to 
know nothing more. Everything is 
entirely forgiven, even if it were a 
hundredfold as much.” 

“Tt was Kriegsthurm,” said the mazed 
Princess. “It was he who committed 
that unutterable wickedness. She was 
pure and good, and I was innocent of 
that.” 

“Of course you were. But listen 
carefully, my poor Mary. Suppose that 
hellish device had been yours, which 
[ never believed, I have so entirely 
forgiven everything that I could take 
you to my bosom just the same as I do 
now.” 

She repulsed him. ‘“ Not yet,” she 
said. “I will not kiss you till you 
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know the whole truth. Old Raylock 
can tell it. Iam perfectly certain that 
you do not know the whole truth.” 

“ Tf old Raylock does, most other folks 
do,” remarked Sileote. “Come, Mary, 
don’t reject me and my love after so 
many years’ estrangement. Let there 
be an end of all this shameful, miser- 
able plotting and counterplotting. We 
have served one another ill. You served 
me ill once forty years ago, and I have 
served you ill ever since. Let there 
be’a finish and an end of it. By Jove, 
that is near!” 

The thunderstorm which followed 
Palestro was on them. The lightning 
had struck a tree within sight, and the 
rain began to come down furiously. 
‘“ We must move, sister,” he said, and 
she raised herself on his arm. He took 
her into a little doorway in the wall of 
the little white house, and they sat 
down together on the ground side by 
side, as they had done often as children. 
In a minute or so her head lay upon 
her brother’s breast, and she turned her 
eyes up into his. 

“Ts it really true that you are not 
going to be cruel to me, after all my 
folly ?” she asked. 

And he kissed her tenderly. ‘“ We 
will give the rest of our lives to one 
another, and to others, All hard words 
and hard thoughts must be buried in 
the grave which Boginsky is getting 
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ready yonder. Let us sit here and watch 
the storm.” 

The war had roared itself into still- 
ness, and the storm was past, leaving 
the Italian blue unstained overhead 
where they all stood, a silent party, 
round the grave which the hired pea- 
sants had just completed. It is by the 
side of the canal among the trees, in a 
very quiet place, quite out of sight of 
the village, or indeed of any building 
except one tall campanile, which rises 
from among the trees close to him, and 
seems to keep him company as he sleeps. 

“T little thought how well I loved 
him” said Silcote. 

“Few could help it,” said James 
quietly. “I did so, little dreaming that 
he was my father.” 

“T little thought that you two would 
meet, and meet so,” said Mrs. Silcote. 
“God has been very good to you and to 
him in that matter. Come, and let us 
leave him to his rest.” 

They were all dry-eyed, and only the 
Princess had not spoken. Seeing that 
she did not hear him, Sileote took her 
tenderly by the arm to lead her away. 
She did not speak even then, only set 
up a low childish wail so mournful, 
so desolate, so unutterably sad, that the 
flood-gates of their grief were loosened, 
and they walked away together with 
bowed heads. 

To he continued. 


AT THEBES. 


BY LADY DUFF-GORDON. 


November, 1866. 

A Letter from home, all about little 
R ’s country life, school feasts, &c. 
made me cry, and brought before me— 
oh how vividly !—the difference between 
East and West ; not quite all to the ad- 
vantage of home however, though mostly. 

What is pleasant here is the primi- 
tive ways. Three times since I have 
been here, lads of most respectable 





families at Luxor have come to ask 
hospitality, which consists in a place on 
the deck of my boat, and liberty to dip 
their bread in the common dish with 
my black boy and Achmet. The bread 
they brought with them ;—“ bread and 
shelter” therefore were not asked, as they 
slept sub dio. In England, I must have 
refused the hospitality on account of the 
géne and expense. The chief object to 
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the lads was the respectability of being 
under my eye while away from their 
fathers, as a satisfaction to their families ; 
and while they ate and slept like beg- 
gars, as we should say, they read their 
books and chatted with me when I was 
out on the deck on perfectly equal 
terms, only paying the respect proper 
to my age. I thought of the “ orphan- 
ages and institutions,” and all the count- 
less difficulties of that sort, and wondered 


. whether something was not to be said 


for this absence of civilization in knives, 
and first and second tables, above all. 
Of course climate has a good deal to do 
with this, as well as the facility with 
which widows and orphans are absorbed 
here. 

My Reis spoke such a pretty parable 
the other day that I must needs write it. 
A Coptic Reis stole some of my wood, 
which we got back by force, and there 
was some reviling of the Nazarenes in 
consequence from Hosein and Ali; but 
Reis Mohammed said, ‘‘ Not so. Girgis 
“ is a thief, it is true, but many Chris- 
“ tians are honest: and behold all the 
“ people in the world are like soldiers ; 
“ some wear red, and some blue—some 
“serve on foot, others on horseback, 
“and some in ships ; but all serve one 
** Sultan, and each fights in the regiment 
“in which the Sultan has placed him, 
“and he who does his duty best is the 
“ best man—be his coat red, or blue, or 
“ black.” I said, ‘“ Excellent words, O 
“ Reis, and fit to be spoken from the 
“* best of pulpits.” It is surprising what 
happy sayings the people here hit upon: 
they cultivate talk for want of reading, 
and the consequence is great facility of 
narration and illustration. Everybody 
enforces his ideas, like Christ, in parables. 


-Haggi Hannah told me two excellent 


fairy tales, which I will write for little 
R , with some Bowdlerizing, and 
several laughable stories which I will 
leave unrecorded, as savouring too much 
of Boccacio’s manner, or of that of 
Marguérite of Navarre. I told Achmet 
to sweep the floor after dinner just now; 
he hesitated, and I called again: “ What 
“manner is this, not’ to sweep when I 
“bid thee?” “ By the most high God,” 





said the boy, “my hand shall not sweep 
“in thy boat after sunset, O Lady ; I 
** would rather have it cut off than sweep 
“thee out of thy property.” I found 
that you must not sweep at night, nor 
for three days after the departure of a 
guest whose return you desire, or of the 
master of the house. “ Thinkest thou 
“my brother would sweep away the 
“dust of thy feet from the floors of 
“ Luxor?” continued Achmet; “ he 
“ would fear never to see thy fortunate 
“ face again.” If you don’t want to see 
your visitor’s face again, you break a 
gulleh (water-jar) behind him as he 
leaves the house, and sweep away his 
footsteps. 


I won’t write any politics; it is all too 
dreary, and Cairo gossip is odious, as 
you may judge by the productions of 
Mesdames Audenarde and Lott ;—only 
remember this, there is no law nor justice 
but the will or rather the caprice of one 
man: it is nearly impossible for any 
European to conceive such a state of 
things as really exists here. Nothing but 
perfect familiarity with the governed or 
oppressed class will teach it : however 
intimate a man may be with the rulers, 
he will never fully take it in. If the 
farce of a constitution ever should be 
acted in Egypt, it will be superb. 

I arrived here on the morning of the 
11th, and I meant to have written sooner, 
but I caught cold after four days, and 
have really not been well. We came up 
best pace, as my boat is a flyer now: 
fourteen days to Thebes, and to Keneh 
only eleven. Then we had bad wind, 
and my men pulled away at the rope and 
sang about the “ Reis el arees” (bride- 
groom) going to his bride. We were all 
very merry, and played practical jokes 
on a rascal who wanted a pound to guide 
me to the tombs: making him run miles, 
fetch innumerable donkeys, and then 
laughing at his beard. Such is boat- 
man’s fun. On arriving at Luxor, I 
heard a charivari of voices, and knew I 
was “at home” by the shrill pipe of the 
little children, “ Hi Sitt, el Sitt, e? Sitt.” 
Visitors all day, of course. At night 
comes up another dahabieh : great com- 
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motion—as it had been telegraphed from 
Cairo (which I knew before I left) and 
was to be stopped. 

This dahabieh contained an Indian 
walee (a saint), with a large hareem and 
suite. He huffs Pashas and Moodirs 
ruthlessly, and gives away immense 
charity to the poor. The government 
have him watched, though I cannot con- 
ceive why, as he is perfectly outside of 
all that could affect Egyptian politics, 
his estates being at Hyderabad. After 
Assouan, he will be dogged by arnouts, 
or something of the sort. He is a good 
straightforward sort of fellow, whether 
he be saint or magician. He gave me 
some sort of pills to take ; some men 


urge me to take them, and others on no _ 


account to do so, but to throw them into 
the Nile, lest they should turn me into a 
mare or a donkey. I keep them till I 
find a chemist to analyse them. 

When the dahabieh arrived, I said, 
“© Mustafa, the Indian saint is in 
“ thine eye, seeing that an Indian is all 
* as one with an Englishman.” He asked, 
“ how did I know there was an Indian 
“and a saint, &c.?” Meanwhile the 
saint had a bad thumb, and some one 
told his slave that there was a wonderful 
English doctoress ; so in the morning he 
sent for me, and I went inside the 
hareem. He was very friendly, and 
made me sit beside him; told me he 
was fourth in descent from Abd el Kader 
el Gylamee, of Bagdad,' but his father 
settled at Hyderabad, where he has 
great estates. He said he was a walee 
or saint, and would have it that I was 
in the path of the Derweeshes, gave me 
the pills I have mentioned for my cough, 
asked me many questions, and finally 
gave me five dollars and asked me if I 
wanted more. I thanked him heartily, 
kissed the money politely, and told him 
I was not poor enough to want it, and 
would give it in his name to the poor of 
Luxor, but that I would never forget 
that the Indian sheykh had behaved 
like a brother to an Englishwoman in a 


1 Abd-el-Kader is the saint of Bagdad. The 
Bedouins firmly believe in him, and occa- 
sionally see him. He appears once a year, 
mounted on a splendid horse and fully armed. 
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strange land. He then spoke in great 
praise of the “ laws of the English,” and 
said many more kind things to me, 
adding again, “I tell thee thou art a 
Derweesheh, and do not thou forget me.” 
Another Indian from Lahore, I believe 
the sheykh’s tailor, came to see me—an 
intelligent man: and a Syrian doctor. 
The people here said the latter was a bak- 
lawar (a rope-dancer or gymnast). The 
authorities detained the boat with fair 
words till orders came from Keneh to 
let them go up further. Meanwhile the 
Sheykh came out and performed some 
miracles which I was not there to see ; 
perfuming people’s hands by touching 
them with his own, and taking English 
sovereigns out of a pocketless jacket ; 
and the doctor told wonders of him— 
anyhow he spent ten pounds in one day 
here, and he isa regular Derweesh, He 
and all the hareem were poorly dressed, 
and wore no ornaments whatever. I 
hope Seyd Abdurachman will come 
down safe again. It is the first time I 
ever saw an Oriental travelling for 
pleasure. He had about ten or twelve 
in the hareem—among them his three 
little girls; and perhaps twenty men 
outside—Arabs from Syria, I fancy. 


Well, next day I moved into the old 
house, and found one end in ruins, 
owing to the high Nile and want of 
repair: however, there is plenty more 
safe and comfortable. I settled my 
accounts with my men, and made an 
inventory in Arabic, which Sheykh 
Yussuf wrote for me, and which we 
laughed over hugely. How to express 
a sauceboat, a pie-dish, &c. in Arabic, 
was a poser. A genteel Effendi who sat 
by, at last burst out in uncontrollable 
amazement : “There is no god but God : 
“is it possible that four or five Franks 
“can use all those things to eat, drink, 
“and sleep on a journey?” (N.B.—I 
fear the Franks will think the stock 
very scanty). Whereupon Master Ach- 
met, with the swagger of one who has 
seen cities and men, held forth: “O 
“ Effendin ! that is nothing: our Lady 
“is almost like the children of the 
“ Arabs: one dish or two, a piece of 
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“ bread, a few dates, and peace!” (as 
we say, there is an end of it), “ But 
“thou shouldst see the merchants of 
“ Scandareeh—3 tablecloths, 40 dishes, 
“ to each soul 7 plates of all sorts, and 
“ 7 knives and 7 forks and 7 spoons, 
“ large and small, and 7 different glasses 
“ for wine and beer and water.” “It 
“is the will of God,” replied the 
Effendi, rather put down ; “ but it must 
“be a dreadful fatigue to them to eat 
“ their dinner.” 

Then came an impudent merchant 
who wanted to go down to Cairo with 
his bales and five souls in my boat for 
nothing. But I said, “O man, she is 
“ my property, and I will eat from her 
“ of thy money, as of the money of the 
“ Franks ;” whereupon he offered 1/., 
but was bundled out amid general re- 
proaches for his avarice and want of 
shame, Then all the company said a 
Jathah for the success of the voyage, and 
the Reis Mohammed was exhorted to 
“ open his eyes,” and he should have a 
tarboosh if he did well. 

Then I went out to visit my friend, 
the Maohn’s wife, and tell her all about 
her charming daughter and grand- 
children. I was of course an hour in 
the streets, salaaming, &c. Sheerafteence 
Baladna, “thou hast honoured our 
country,” on allsides, “ Blessings come 
with thee,” &c. 

Everything is cheaper than last year, 
but there is no money to buy with, and 
the taxes have grown beyond hearing ; as 
a Fellah said, “ a man can’t sneeze with- 
“ out a cavass being ready to levy a tax 
“on it.” The ha’p’orth of onions we 
buy in the market is taxed on the spot, 
and the fish which the man catches 
under my window. I paid a tax on 
buying charcoal, and another on having 
it weighed. People are terribly beaten 
to get next year’s taxes out of them, 
which they have not the money to 


pay. 

The Nubian M.P.’s passed the other 
day in three boats towed by a steamer, 
very frightened and sullen. I fell in 
with some Egyptians on my way, and 
tried the European style of talk. “ Now 
* you will help to govern the country : 


“‘ what a fine thing for you,” &. I 
got such a look of rueful reproach. 
“ Laugh not thou at our beards, O 
“ Effendin : God’s mercy, what words 
‘‘are these? and who is there on the 
“ banks of the Nile who can say any- 
“thing but ‘ Hader’” (ready—with 
both hands on the head and a salaam to 
the ground) “ even to a Mudir; and 
“ thou talkest of speaking before Effen- 
“dina! Art thou mad, Effendin ?” 
and the wretched delegates to the 
Egyptian Chamber (God save the mark !) 
are going down with their hearts in 
their shoes. 

The first steamer full of travellers has 
just arrived (20th Nov.), and with it the 
bother of the ladies all wanting my side-_ 
saddle. I forbade Mustafa to send for it, 
but they intimidate the poor old fellow, 
and he comes and kisses my hand not 
to get him into trouble with one old 
woman who says she is the relation of a 
consul and a great lady in her own coun- 
try. Iam what Mrs. Grote calls “ cake” 
enough to concede to Mustafa’s fears 
what I had sworn to refuse henceforth. 
Last year five women all sent for my 
saddle, besides other things—camp- 
stools, umbrellas, beer, &e. 

The big people are angry with the 
Indian saint, because he treated them 
like dirt everywhere. One great man 
went to see him, and asked him to sell 
him a Memlook, a pretty boy. The 
Indian, who had not spoken or saluted, 
burst forth, “Be silent, thou wicked 
“one! Dost thou dare to ask me for a 
“soul, to take it with thee to hell?” 
Fancy the surprise of the “ distin- 
guished” Turk. Never had he heard 
such language. ‘The story has travelled 
all up the river, and is of course much 
enjoyed, 

Last night Sheykh Yussuf gave an 
entertainment, killed a sheep, and had 
a reading of the Sirat er Russool ; it 
was the night of the Prophet’s great 
vision, and is a great night in Islam. 
I was sorry not to be well enough to go. 
Now that there is a Cadi here, Sheykh 
Yussuf has much business to settle ; 
and he came to me and said, “‘ Expound 
“ to me the laws of marriage and inheri- 
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“ tance of the Christian, that I may do 
“no wrong in the affairs of the Copts, 
“for they won't go and be settled by 
“ the priest out of the Gospels; and I 
“ can’t find any laws, except about mar- 
“ riage, in the Gospels.” I set him up 
with the text of the tribute-money, and 
told him to judge according to his 
own laws, for that Christians had no 
laws other than that of the country they 
lived in. Poor Yussuf was sore per- 
plexed about a divorce case. I refused 
to “expound,” and told him all the 
learned in the law in England had not 
yet settled which text to follow. 

Do you remember the German story 
of the lad who travelled “wm das 
gruseln zu lernen” (to learn how to 
tremble)? Well, I, who never gruselte 
(quaked) before, had a touch of it a 
few mornings ago. I was sitting here 
quietly drinking tea, and four or five 
men were present, when a cat came to 
the door. I called “ bis! bis!” and offered 
milk ; but puss, after looking at us, ran 
away. “Well dost thou, Lady,” said a 
quiet sensible man, a merchant here, 
“to be kind to the cat, for I dare say 
“he gets little enough at home: his 
“ father, poor man, cannot cook for his 
“ children every day ;’ and then, in an 
explanatory tone to the company : 
“ That is Alee Nasseeree’s boy Yussuf ; 
“it must be Yussuf, because his fellow 
“twin Ismaeen is with his uncle at 
“ Negadeh.” ‘Mir gruselte” (I shud- 
dered), I confess: not but what I 
have heard things almost as absurd 
from gentlemen and ladies in Europe, 
but an “extravagance” in a kuftan has 
quite a different effect from one in a 
tail-coat. “What! my butcher-boy, 
who brings the meat—a cat?” I 
gasped. “To be sure, and he knows 
“ well where to look for a bit of good 
“cookery, you see. All twins go out 
“as cats at night, if they go to sleep 
“hungry ; and their own bodies lie at 
“ home like dead meanwhile, but no one 


“must touch them, or they would die. . 


“ When they grow up to ten or twelve 
“they leave it off: why, your own 
“ boy Achmet does it.” Ho, Achmet !” 
Achmet appears. “Boy, don’t you go 


* out.as a cat at night?” “No,” said 
Achmet, tranquilly, “I am not a twin. 
“ My sister’s sons do.” I inquired if 
people were not afraid of such cats. 
“* No, there is no fear; they only eat a 
“ little of the cookery ; but if you beat 
“ them, they tell their parents next day. 
* *So-and-So beat me in his house last 
“ night,’ and show their bruises. No, 
“they are not afreets; they are 
“bent Adam. Only twins do it, and if 
“‘ you give them a sort of, onion broth 
“and some milk the first thing when 
* they are born, they don’t do it at all.” 
Omar professed never to have heard it ; 
but I am sure he had; only he dreads 
being laughed at. One of the American 
missionaries told me something like it, 
as belonging to the Copts; but it is 
entirely Egyptian, and common to both 
religions. I asked several Copts, who 
assured me it was true, and told it just 
the same. Is it a remnant of the doc- 
trine of transmigration? However, the 
notion fully accounts for the horror the 
people feel at the idea of killing a cat. 


A poor pilgrim from the far black 
country was taken ill yesterday at a 
village six miles hence ; he could speak 
a few words of Arabic only, and begged 
to be carried to the Ababdeh. So the 
Sheykh el Beled put him on a donkey, 
and sent him and his little boy, and 
laid him in Sheykh Hassan’s house. 
He called for Hassan, and begged him 
to take care of the child, and to send 
him to an uncle somewhere in Cairo. 
Hassan said, “ Oh, you will get well, &c. 
and take the boy with you.” “ I cannot 
take him into the grave,” said the black 
pilgrim. 

Well, in the night he died, and the 
boy went to Hassan’s mat, and said, 
“Oh, Hassan! my father is dead.” 
So the two Sheykhs and several men 
got up and went and sat with the boy 
till dawn, because he refused to lie 
down, or to leave his father’s corpse. 
At daybreak he said, “Take me now 
“and sell me, and buy new cloth to 
“dress my father for the tomb.” All 
the Ababdeh cried when they heard it, 
and Hassan went and bought the cloth, 
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and sweet-stuff for the boy, who remains 
with him. 

Such is death on the road in Egypt. 
T tell it as Hassan’s slave told it me; and, 
somehow, we all cried again at the poor 
little boy rising from his dead father’s 
side to say, ‘‘ Come now, sell me to dress 
my father for the tomb.” These strange 
black pilgrims always interest me. Many 
take four years to Mecca and home, and 
have children born to them on the road, 
and learn a few words of Arabic. 

I must leave off, for Mahboobeh has 
come to rub me after the fashion of her 
country, with her soft brown hands and 
with oils, to take the pains out of my 
bones. Kiss my R for me. What 
would I give to see her face ! 








I meant to have sent you a long letter 
by the Consul General’s steamer, but 
ever since he went up to Assouan I have 
been in my bed. ‘The weather set in 
colder than I ever felt it here. . . An 
Egyptian doctor who has studied in 
Paris, wants me to spend the summer 
up here, and take sand-baths, i.e. bury 
myself up to the chin in the hot sand, 
and to get a Dongola girlto rub me. A 
most fascinating Derweesh from Esneh 
gave me the same advice. He wanted 
me to go and live near him at Esneh, 
and let him treat me. 

I wish you could see a friend of mine : 
he is a sort of remnant of the Memlook 
Bey’s—a Circassian who has inherited 
his master’s property, and married his 
master’s daughter. ‘The master was one 
of the Beys; also a slave, inheriting 
from his master. After being a terrible 
shaitan (devil) after drink, women, &c. 
my friend has repented, and become a 
man of pilgrimage and prayer and per- 
petual fasting ; but he has retained the 
exquisite grace and charm of manner 
which must have made him irresistible 
in his shaitan days, and also the beauti- 
fully-delicate style of dress: a dove- 
coloured cloth gibbeh over a pale blue 
silk kujftan, a turban like a snow-drift, 
under which flowed the silky fair hair 
and beard, and the dainty white hands 
under the long muslin shirt-sleeve, made 
a picture; and such a smile, and such 
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ready, graceful talk! He was brought 
to me as a sort of doctor, and also to try 
to convert me on one point. 

Some Christian had made some of my 
friends quite miserable by telling them of 
the doctrine that all unbaptized infants 
went to eternal fire ; and, as they knew 
that I had lost a child very young, it 
weighed on their minds that perhaps I 
fretted about this, and so they could not 
refrain from trying to convince me that 
God was not so cruel and unjust as the 
Nazarene priests represented him, and 
that all infants whatsoever, as well as 
all ignorant persons, were to be saved. 
“Would that I could take the cruel 
“ error out of the minds of all the hun- 
“dreds of thousands of poor Christian 
** mothers who must be tortured by it,” 
said he, “ and let them understand that 
“ their dead babies are with Him who 
“sent and took them.” I own I did 
not resent this interference with my 
orthodoxy, especially as it is the only 
one I ever knew my friends attempt. 

Another doctor came up in the pas- 
senger-boat, a Shereef, and eminently a 
gentleman. He called on me, and spent 
all his spare time with me. I liked 
him better than the bewitching Der- 
weesh, he is so like my old love, Don 
Quixote. He was amazed and delighted 
at what he heard here about me. ‘“ Ah, 
* Madame, on vous aime comme une 
“ sceur, et on vous respecte comme une 
“ reine ; cela rejouit le cceur des hon- 
“nétes gens de voir tous les préjugés 
“ oubliés et détruits & ce point.” We 
had no end of talk about things in gene- 
ral. My friend is the only Arab who 
has read a good deal of European litera- 
ture and history. He said, ‘‘Vous seule, 
“dans toute I’Kgypte, connaissez le 
* peuple, et comprenez ce qui se passe ; 
“tous les autres Européens ne savent 
“ absolument rien que les dehors ; il n’y 
“aque vous qui ayez inspiré la con- 
“fiance qu’iil faut pow connaitre la 
“ vérité.” I don’t repeat this as a boast, 
but it is a proof of the kind thoughts 
people have of me, simply because I am 
decently civil to them. 

In Egypt we are eaten up with taxes : 
there is not a penny left to any one. 1 
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saw one of the poor dancing-girls the 
other day ; each woman is made to pay 
according to her presumed gains, ¢.e. her 
good looks. It is left to the discretion 
of the official who farms the taxes, and 
thus these poor girls are exposed to all 
the caprices and extortions of the police. 
Such a queer fellow came here the 
other day, a stalwart Holsteiner—I 
should think, a man of fifty—who had 
been for years up about in the Soudan 
and Sennaar, and, being penniless, had 
walked all through Nubia, begging his 
way. He was not the least “down upon 
his luck,” and spoke with enthusiasm of 
the hospitality of Sir Samuel Baker's 
“ tigers,"—“Ja das sind die rechten 
‘ Kerls!’ das ist das gliickliche Leben!” 
(* These, indeed, are the right sort of 
“ fellows! that is a glorious life!”) His 
account is, that if you go with an armed 
party, the blacks naturally show fight, as 
men with guns, in their eyes, are always 
slave-hunters ; but if you go alone and 
poor, they kill an ox for you, unless you 
prefer a sheep, give you a hut, and 
generally anything they have to offer, 
“ merissey” (beer) to make you as drunk 
as a lord, and young ladies to pour it 
out for you, and you need not wear any 
clothes. If you had heard him, you 
would have started for the interior at 
once. I gave him a dinner and a bottle 
of common wine, which he emptied, and 
a few shillings, and away he trudged 
merrily towards Cairo. I wonder what 
the Nubians thought of a hawagah 
(gentleman) begging! He said they 
were very kind, and that he often ate 
what he was sure they pinched them- 
selves to give—dourrah-bread and dates. 
In the evening we were talking of 
this man’s stories, and of “ anthropo- 
phagi and men whose heads do grow” 
to a prodigious height, by means of an 
edifice woven of their own hair and 
other queer things, when Hassan told 
a story which pleased me particularly. 
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“My father,” said he,““Sheykh Moham- 
“ med (who was a taller and handsomer 
“man than I am) was once travelling 
“ very far up in the black country, and 
“ he and the men he was with had very 
“little to eat, and had killed nothing 
“for many days. Presently they heard 
“a sort of wailing out of a hole in the 
“rock, and some of the men went in 
“and dragged out a creature—I know 
“ not, and my father knew not, whether 
“a child of Adam, or a beast. But it 
“ was like avery foul-faced andill-shaped 
“ woman, and had six toes on its feet. 
“ The men wanted to slay it, according 
“ to the law, declaring it to be a beast, 
“and lawful food; but when it saw 
“ the knife, it cried sadly, and covered 
“ its face with its hands in terror; and 
“my father said, ‘By the most high 
“ God, ye shall not kill the poor woman- 
“ beast, which thus begs its life. I tell 
“you it is unlawful to eat one so like 
“ the children of Adam.’ And the beast 
“ or woman clung to him, and hid under 
“his cloak, and my father carried her 
“for some time behind him on his 
“ horse, until they saw some creatures 
“like her, and then he sent her to 
“them ; but he had to drive her from 
“him by force, for she clung to him. 
“ Thinkest thou, lady, it was really a 
“beast, or some sort of children of 
* Adam ?” 

“God knows, and He only,” said I, 
piously ; “ but, by His indulgent name, 
“thy father, O Sheykh, was a true 
**nobleman.” Sheykh Yussuf chimed 
in, and gave a decided opinion that a 
creature able to understand the sight of 
the knife, and to act so, was not lawful 
to kill for food. You see what a real 
Arab Don Quixote was: it is a picture 
worthy of him ; the tall, noble-looking 
Ababdeh sheltering the ‘poor “ woman- 
beast ”—most likely a gorilla or chim- 
panzee—and carrying her en croupe. 
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THE OLD BARDIC POETRY. 


BY WILLIAM BARNES, B.D. 


Tat the Britons and Gauls, as 
Celts, had, in the time of the old 
writers of Greece and Rome, a body of 
lore, whether of history, divinity, law, 
or science, is as trustworthy as any 
other truth of which those writers are 
our witnesses. And no less true is it 
that the Celtic lore was held and 
taught by a body of men who are 
known as the Bards, in Welsh Beirdd, 
the plural of Bardd. 

To deny that there was bardship in 
Gaul or Britain at the time when the 
Romans wrote of it, would be to deny 
that they knew anything of Britain. 
And on the other hand, to allow that 
there was then bardship (barddaeth) 
is to allow that there was bardic lore 
(Larddas); and in that lore poetry is as 
clearly bound to bardship by its very 
Celtic names—Welsh barddoniaeth, 
Irish bardad—as it is by the early 
history of bardship and poetry. The 
suncry opinions which may now be 
held of the age of the oldest British 
verse that has come down to us, may 
stand upon sundry grounds of fair 
thought or of foreformed conclusions. 
For while some would make the works 
of the British bards of as late, and 
others of as early, a time as they pos- 
sibly can, there are some, again, who 
would try them fairly by their own 
word-forms and matter. 

Many men may be ready to believe 
that poetry belongs only to a fair 
refinement of life, or to a so-called 
cultivated or written tongue ; and that 
poetry came with the pen, and the 
bard with the book. The truth seems 
to be rather that there has never been 
a full-shaped tongue that has sounded 
from the lips of generations of any 
tribe without the voice of song; and 
that to a bookless and unwriting people 
verse is rather a need than a joy. 


Wherever there have been deeds that 
were great to the minds of the tribes to 
whom they belonged, there has been 
felt a want of history ; and the history 
of a bookless people is verse. I should 
not readily trust to the statement of 
any man who has not come into com- 
munion with the mind-life of a tribe, 
nor a full knowledge of their speech, 
that they have neither laws nor poetry. 
The Tonga men were found by Mariner, 
who was almost bred up among them, 
to have a poetry; the tribes of Aus- 
tralia were found by Mr. William 
Ridley, who as a missionary had learnt 
their speech, to have a refined law of 
word-lock; and the Maories, says a 
writer, seem to be a poetic people, and 
he gives some bits of their songs, not 
less poetic than some lines of our grave- 
stones and verse-books. 

Whether the oldest of the bard-songs 
which have come to our hands be or be 
not of the early time to which some 
believe we owe them, I should hold 
that the Britons had a body of poetry 
hundreds of years before that time 
found those, or other poems, on their 
lips. Many may believe, however, on 
a little thought, that the school of 
poetry of a bookless people would 
differ from that of a people with a 
book-preserved lore, since an unwritten 
poetry, of history, mythology, or law, 
should be not only good enough to be 
welcome to the learner’s mind, but should 
be of a form in which the mind could 
best hold it fast. Thence verse for the 
memory should have, more fully than 
prose, sundry locks to keep together 
the true text, and fasten it on the 
learner’s mind. Now, the main of such 
locks are—metre, which, where it is true, 
will forbid a word to be put in for 
another of less or more syllables ; voice- 
thyme, which keeps many words from 
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displacement by any but those of a like 
sound ; clipping-rhyme, or the rhyming 
of articulation, or alliteration; and 
especial forms of verse with hinge- 
words, or the keeping of the same word 
through sundry verses, for the sake of 
oneness of time, or subject, or thought. 
Welsh is a so readily rhyming lan- 
guage that it would not be easy to find 
another which it might not at least 
match in the sundry kinds of verse- 
locks ; in one of which, clipping-rhyme— 
or cynghan'edd, as the Welsh call it— 
it has hardly now a rival. 

One of the word-locks of Saxon- 
English poetry is a kind of clipping- 
rhyme, though unlike that of the 
British bard. It is, in its fulness, that 
at two strong points of the former line 
of a couplet, and at the first strong 
point of its fellow line, there should be 
the same clipping or consonant, as— 

“To swéop hine, and to swende, 
Thurh his swithan miht.” 
e swept, and swung it away 
hrough his great might.) 
But the cynghan'edd of the Welsh poetry 
—which, in the thirteenth century, 
if not much earlier, had been brought to 
a high refinement by strait rules—was 
that there should be a matching of clip- 
pings or consonants in the two halves 
of a line, as in the first line of a poem 
of a later bard on London :— 
“ Dinas vawr—dan nos 0’ vWg ” 
(Great city under a night of smoke), 
in which line you have d, x, s, v, in each 
half of the line. -So a good instance of 
cynghan'edd is given in the following 
two lines, from a Welsh englyn on the 
nightingale :— 
** Ar lawes maes—irlaes mwyn, 
Eos glwyslais—is glaslwyn.” 
(By the field-side, free and sweet, 
Clear-voiced nightingale, beneath the green 
grove.) 
In the former line the cynghan'edd is, 
r, l, 8s, m—r, l, s, m; in the latter, e, s, 
Pat 3 itgg), s,l. This form of 
poetic art, however, shows itself, though 
less regularly, in the poems of the old 
bards. By Llywarch Hén, n, 6, d are 
repeated in :— 


“ Le ni bo dawn | ni bydd disg.” 
(Where there is no gift (talent), there is ne 
learning. ) 


So a, d, w,— 

** Namwyn Duw | nid oes dewin.” 
(Besides God there is no (all) foreseer.) 

As Butler says :— 


* Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
By which, like ships, theysteer their courses :” 


so others may hold, on good grounds, 
that the word-locks of measure, voice- 
rhyme, and clipping-rhyme, may so far 
hamper the writer that he cannot well 
pour out his thoughts in free speech ; 
and so his poetry must be the less good 
as it is of a more skilful form. 

A writer says, that the search after 
this ornament (cynghan’edd, or allitera- 
tion) may lead to the neglect of the 
much more essential beauty of appro- 
priate diction; which may be true, 
and well said by a man who could take 
a piece of clipping-rhyme verse, and put 
in more appropriate words than those 
that hold the rhyme: but yet a good 
poet will most likely feel, like a master 
painter, what he can and cannot do 
well. And, moreover, bariic poetry is 
understood to have been for the singer 
with his harp, and the cynghan’edd, be- 
sides that it was a verse-lock, might 
have come in, as a sweetness for the 
British ear, with the accents of the 
tune. 

When, moreover, a man writes with 
a skill that conceals skill, and his. lines, 
while they keep all the strait rules of 
verse, yet flow as freely as if they were 
wholly untied—as flow some of the 
lines of such a poem as the “ Caniad y 
Gég” (The Cuckoo’s Song), to Merion- 
eth by Lewys Morys, called Llew Du— 
we cannot but feel that kind of pleasure 
which is afforded by the easy doing of 
a high feat, besides that which is afforded 
by good writing. The main questions 
of bardic poetry have been about its 
antiquity, and its quality as poetry. 
For some read as bad verse that which 
to others may seem very fair poetry, 
and would show a bardic poem to be- 
long to a time as far later as they can 
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than the earliest to which another may 
have assigned it. 

In some songs which have lately 
come under my hands, and which were 
written in the old English speech of the 
Strongbow colony, in the Baronies of 
Forth and Bargy, in the county of Wex- 
ford, Ireland, J have found a case—not 
unworthy of thought in the rating of 
the age of an unwritten poem which 
may have come down from tongue to 
ear through more or fewer generations, 
as it would show that the presence in 
a poem of a word of late form, or use, 
does not needfully prove that the poem 
was not written before the common use 
ef such a word. 

Some of the songs were written down 
about forty years ago, from the lips of 
an old man, Lett Sealy ; and in the fol- 
lowing year corrections of the versions 
were taken from the voice of another 
man, Toby Butler. Now, these cor- 
rections were the restorations of a few 
old Forth words for modern English 
ones, which, with the train of singers 
through whom the song had come to 
Sealy, had taken their places. 

“© Thae priesth,” 
said Sealy ; 
“ A priesth,” 

said Toby Butler. 

** So when aul was ower,” 
said one of them ; 

** So fan aul was ower,” 
said the other. 

‘* Each man took his laave,” 
said Lett ; 

‘* Earch man took his laave,” 
said Toby. 
The words a, fan, and earch, were the 
old Forth words for the later English 
ones, the, when, and each; so that, 
after all, the song was written, not 
in the later time of the use of the 
modern words, but in the earlier time 
of the use of the older words, which old 
Toby Butler put in, by correction of the 
wording. This case may afford a hint 
that, although the poems which have 
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come down to us as the writings of 
Myrddin, or Merlin, may not be wholly 
the true words or strains of his song, 
yet he did leave a body of verse, 
into which may have slipped a few 
newer words or verses; for, as. it was 
deemed to be prophetic, rather than 
historical, so it was handled through the 
tun of time as that which belonged to 
any point of it. This case of the Forth 
poems shows also the good of the word- 
locks, since these infoisted words could 
not have kept their place unless they 
had been of the same length as were 
the output ones. 

The use of the word-locks of rhyme, 
both clipping-rhyme and voice-rhyme, 
may be sometimes found in the forms of 
words belonging to the laws or cere- 
monies of tribes, who might have first 
used them in their bookless times. So, 
in an old Saxon-English law-form for 
the sale of land, the seller words it that 
he thenceforth holds a right neither in 
** plot né ploh ; né turf né toft ; né furh 
“né fotmael; né land né laesse; né 
“fersc né mersc; né ruh né ram; né 
* sandes né strandes : ”—neither in plot 
nor ploughland ; nor turf nor toft ; nor 
furrow nor foot-track; nor land nor 
leasow ; nor freshet nor marsh ; nor 
rough nor wide ; nor sand nor strand : 
with the words bound in pairs, some by 
clippings and others by voice-rhymes. 

In rating the quality of bardic or 
other old poetry, and especially poetry 
of a bookless race, we should bear in 
mind what was the aim of the poem 
under thought: whether it was one of 
history, in a form of words for the 
memory; or one of passion, in winged 
words for the heart. If we take some 
of the historical triplets of the Welsh 
which tell the places of warriors’ graves, 
we must not think that they should 
burn with passion, or charm us with 
fine imagery. Even the metre and 
rhyme may be given no less as a help to 
the memory than as a sweetness for the 
ear; and the poet can relieve the flat- 
ness of such historical truths, as Homer 
did the roll of his ships or leaders, only 
with a few epithets. 

After a late Welsh Eistedd’vod, some 
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little merriment was made for the 
English readers of one of our daily 
prints, at the badness of a Welsh poem 
which had won a prize, and which was 
presented to them in an English version. 
I have not seen the Welsh poem, but 
I was not sure that it was as bad as was 
its so-called version. An English ver- 
sion of a poem in another speech would 
be better or worse, or more or less 
worthy of a good original, as the trans- 
lator might write with a full knowledge 
of the foreign speech, and with awen 
(genius) and good will ; or with either 
knowledge, genius, or good will singly, 
without the other two fitnesses ; or with 
any two without the third; or with 
neither of the three: though a man 
without a good will, or with an evil 
will to make the worst version that 
could be formed within the meaning of 
the words, would never win a poet much 
honour out of his own speech. Man 
after man has given us, with a good 
will, as well as more or less genius and 
knowledge, English strains for the lofty 
ones of Homer ; and yet how many of 
them have brought over all the grace 
of his wording and music and thought ? 
But Welsh poetry, with the rhyme and 
cynghan’edd of that ready -rhyming 
tongue, is even more hard to bring fully 
into English verse. Homer himself, 
however, sometimes dozes, and Dryden 
was bold enough to pour out more wrath 
than music on the smallpox. Ina poem 
on the death, from smallpox, of Lord 
Hastings, he asks :— 


‘* Was there no milder way than the smallpox, 
The very filthiness of Pandora’s box ?” 


Again, Ovid writes— 
“Sulmo, mihi patria, est gelidis uberrimus 
undis, 
Millia qui nonies distat ab urbe decem;”’ 
and Heylin the geographer gives it as :— 


“ Sulmo, my birthplace, full of rivers cleere, 

From Rome is distant ninety miles well 

neere.” 

An early, if not the earliest known, 
form of British verse was the warriors’ 
triplet (triban milwr), sometimes called 
the englyn milwr (the warriors’ verse). 
The triban is a verse of three lines, 


each of seven or eight syllables, and all 
ending with syllables of one rhyme ; 
and it may be taken, with the triad, as 
another token of the British use of the 
number three. “The old bards,” saysa 
bardic writing, “sang in bare rhyme ; 
“that is, without cynghan’edd” (or clip- 
ping rhyme), “ and laid the stress of the 
“harmony on the accentuation,” 

The triplet (triban) has been tried in 
English :— 

“* Fly from Olinda, young and fair, 


| from her soft engaging air, 
wit, in woman found so rare ; 


Although her looks to love advise, 
Her yet unconquered heart denies, 
And breaks the promise of her eyes.” 
The form of the warriors’ triplet is 
that of the historical “ Verses of the 
Graves” (Englynion y Beddau) of about 
two hundred heroes of early times, 
down to the seventh century, These 
memorials of the great run in this 
strain :~— 
** Whose rest is this four-cornered bed ? 

Two stones at feet and two at head. 

The furious Madoc here is laid.” 
Another is on Cynddyl'an, on whose 
death Llywarch wrote an elegy :— 

“ After wounds of bloody fight, 

And trappings worn on steeds of white, 

Cynddyl‘an’s grave is here in sight.” 
Another is on a hero called by the not 
uncommon name of “ Tarw Trin,” the 
* Bull of Battle 7’ — 

‘* Whose grave on yonder cliff is seen ? 


His hand to foes a foe has been. 
Be mercy on him, Tarw Trin.” 


The three great British bards of the 
olden time whose works are come down 
with their names to our days are—Llyw- 
arch (Highb-ruler), usually called Llyw- 
arch Hén (Llywarch the Old) ; Taliesin 
(Bright-forehead or’ Bright-face); and 
Aneurin. 


Llywarch Hén, son of Elidyr Llydan- 
wyn, of the Vale of Clyde, was by birth 
a prince of the North British Cymri, who 
have left their name in Cumberland, 
though they held the lands from Cum- 
berland tothe Picts’ Wall. He wasdriven 
into Wales by the inroads of the Saxon- 
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English ; and he lost some of his many 
sons in the struggles of the Britons for 
their land. He withdrew with some of 
his sons to the friendly dominions of 
Cynddylan, Prince of Powis, and dwelt 
for a time in a cottage at Aber Cuawg, 
now Dél Giog, in Montgomeryshire ; 
but it is thought that he ended his 
great length of days in a place called 
Pabell Llywarch Hén (The Tent of Llyw- 
arch Hén), at Llanvawr, near Bala, at 
the church of which parish he was 
buried. 

A triad makes him to have been one 
of the three main counsellors of King 
Arthur ; whom another makes him to 
have left, as one of the three discontented 
guests of his court; and by a third 
triad he is called one of the three dis- 
interested princes of Britain, though he 
was a bard only by awen (genius), and 
was not bred up as a fellow of the bardic 
body, of whose rules his war-waging life 
was a strong violation. 

One of the poems of Llywarch Hén 
is on the death of Geraint ab Erbin 
(Geraint, the son of Erbin), a kingling 
of Cornwall, who was slain in the battle 
between the British and English at 
Llongborth. This answers well to the 
battle of Portesmutha (Portsmouth) of 
the Saxon Chronicle, which tells that 
there was slain a young Briton of high 
nobility ; for Llongborth means Portes- 
mutha, or the mouth or opening of the 
haven. 

The poem is in the measure of the 
“ warriors’ triplet.” Ithasseventeen verses 
in praise of Geraint ; all but five of them 
beginning with the words, ‘“ Yn Llong- 
borth:” and it ends with nine verses in 
praise of his horses, beginning with the 
words, “‘Oedd re redaint” (They were 
swift). The Llongborth verses are of 
this form :— 


“Tn Llongborth saw I strife begun, 
With men to rage, and blood to run 
Before Geraint, ‘his sire’s great son. 


* At Llongborth saw I warriors led 
To onsets, with their feet blood-red : 
* Who helps Geraint, haste on ahead !’ 


“ Before Geraint, the foemen’s dread, 
I saw the steeds with foam bespread, 
And then a shout, and then the dead. 
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** In Llongborth were to Arthur slain 
His brave steelwielders of his reign, 
The Jord and wielder of the train.” 


The verses of the horses are of this 
form :— 

“‘ The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 
Of lofty hams, on barley fed ; 

As brushfire on the hills they sped. 

“ The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 
Of lofty hams, with grain high fed, 

And bay ; as eagles bold they sped. 

‘« The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 
High-hammed, with grain in highest plight, 
All bay, and swift as eagles white. 

“‘ The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 
Of lofty hams, with grain well fed, 

And bay, as swift as eagles red. 


*« The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 
High-hammed, and with their grain full 


gay, ‘ 
And bay, as swift as eagles gray. 


“« The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 
High-hammed, and wheat-fed, sleek of 


ide, 

And bay, as swift as eagles pied. 

“ The steeds were fleet, Geraint’s high seat, 

Of lofty hams, with grain supplied, 

And gray, with manes in silver tied.” 

The taking up of a hinge-word at the 
beginning of each triplet of a strain 
belongs, in a way, to the supposed poetic 
grace, called in bardic lore “Cymme- 
riad,” or Resumption ; though cymme- 
riad is mostly that of the same or like 
clippings or sounds in successive verses. 

Southey, in his notes to his “Sir 
Thomas More,” has observed that the 
general strain of the poems of Llywarch 
is as melancholy as it is rude. Upon 
what knowledge of the Welsh and the 
forms of the poems he found them rude 
I know not, as I take to be rude that 
which is unshapen or ill-formed. But 
Llywarch’s verses are of so very true a 
measure and rhyme that, with their 
cymmeriad, besides their many pretty 
word-settings, which cannot well be 
brought into English, I should call them 
of severe form rather than rude. —Lly- 
warch’s treatment of his subject, it is 
true, differs much from that with which 
an English poet would now handle it; 
but this does not itself make his verses 
rude, unless there was never a good 
school of pvetry but that of our days. 
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Llywarch has left some satirical trip- 
lets on a coward of the name of Maenwyn, 
who was steward (maer) to Maelgwn, 
who, as are we are told by Gildas, his 
contemporary, was King of Wales from 
about 534 to 550. Llywarch sings to 
Maenwyn :— 

** Maenwyn, when I in thy youth woke, 


Men would not trample on my cloak, 
Nor plough my land, without a stroke. 


“ Maenwyn, when I, like thee, was found 

In youthful bloom, all body-sound, 

The stranger would not break my bound.” 

Another poem of Llywarch is on the 
death of Urien, prince of Reghed (about 
Cumberland), who gathered his men 
together against the Saxons under Ida, 
and was at last assassinated, from some 
hatred, by a man of the Scots, his allies, 
of the name of Llovan, afterwards called 
Llovan Llawdivro, ‘‘ Llovanof the fleeing- 
hand,” or the outlaw. Llywarch was the 
war-mate of Urien ; and his elegy is in 
five strains, of verses in the form of the 
warriors’ triplet. The first is of the ven- 
geance for the deed of the wicked hand ; 
and the next is on the head of Urien, 
as borne away home by the warrior bard. 
Each of its triplets begins with the words, 
“ Pen a borthav” (I bear a head), as :— 
“ T bear a head from Pennoe’s beach ; 


Far and wide his warfares reach ; 
Urien, famed, and sweet of speech. 


“ T bear upon my arm a head, 
He in the land of Brynaich' sped. 
Steeds after battle draw the dead. 


“ Still’s the gale, once loud with song ; 
To few will praises now belong, 
Since Urien heads no more his throng. 


“ A head upon my left I bear ; 

Better his life, than mead, to share, 

Thé shield of helpless eld’s grey hair.” 
Then follows a strain on the burial 
of Urien, in three triplets beginning 
with “Y gelain veinwen” (His fair 
body). Then he touches on the grief 
of Urien’s brother and sister, and, after 
other strains, ends with one on the sad 
sight of the weather-beaten hearth of 
Urien's fallen house. The triplets of 
this strain all hinge on the words “ Yr 
aelwyd hon” (This hearth). 


1 Brynaich, the hilly land; from Bryn, a 
hill. Bernicia. 


Llywarch Hén has also left an elegy 
on the death of Cynddyl’an ab Cyn- 
drwyn, or Cynddylan, the son of 
Cyndrwyn. It is noted in the Saxon 
Chronicle, under the year 577 :—“ This 
“year Cuthwine and Cawlin fought 
“against the Britons, and they slew 
“ three kings, Comail and Condidan and 
“ Farinmail, at a place which is called 
“ Deorham, and took from them three 
“ cities—Gloucester and Cirencester and 
“ Bath.” It would seem from other 
Welsh writings, and the poem of Llyw- 
arch Hén, that the name Condidan 
stands in the Saxon Chronicle,—by some 
writer's or reader’s change of / into d,— 
for Condil‘an or Cynddyl’an. 

Llywarch Hén makes Cynddyl’an’s 
palace to be at Pengwern (the head of 
the flat land), which, as is thought, is 
near Shrewsbury. He defended Tren, a 
town by a stream of that name, and, as 
its name would seem to show, a swift 
or much-flooded stream, and it may be 
the Tern. His place was by a slope 
(rhiw) near a height (pen), and not far 
from the rock of Hydwyrth, which 
would mean “channel-side,” or “ long- 
channel.” 

For the “ Farinmail” of the Saxon 
Chronicle, Llywarch Hén gives “Car- 
an’mae) ” as the war-mate of Cynddy!‘an. 
Cynddyl’an and Caran’mael are more 
likely than the two names of the Saxon 
Chronicle to be the true names of 
Britons, as they are of likely British 
form and meaning. Cynddyl’'yn, or 
Cynddel'yn, would mean the Pattern, or 
paragon, and Caran’mael would mean 
the Head-iron or helmet ; and it may be 
observed that the stem, mael, for iron, 
and mail, comes into many words of 
trading and gain, and might have been 
taken in a trade-meaning in a time of 
iron ring-money, such ‘as that of which 
we are told by Cesar. 

Among the epithets bestowed on his 
hero by Llywarch Hén are “ calon- 
goddaeth” (brushfire-hearted, with a 
heart as eager as the brushfire on the 
land); ‘“calon-milgi” (greyhound- 
hearted); “ calon-hebawg”  (hawk- 


hearted); “ gwydd-hwch” (wildboar- 
hearted). A token of the early age of 
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the elegy is that it makes Cynddyl'an to 
wear the torque of the old British 
noble :— 
_“ Cynddyl’an, all his people’s stay ; 
With torque, and stubborn in the fray ; 
The shield of Tren, his father’s sway.” 


The following triplet will show how the 
verses of a strain of this school of poetry 
are varied upon the same model :— 


“ ap sas high of wit and thought ; 
With a and sturdy where he fought : 
The shiel 


“ Cynddyl‘an, wildboar-hearted knight ; 
When once arose the dust of fight, 
Then there was slaughter left and right. 


“ Cynddyl’an, make thy hill-mound good ; 
Tis there the foes must be withstood, 
Though call we not a tree a wood ;” 


of Tren, ere Tren was nought. 


that is, the foes are not so mighty as they 
may be thought. The French have the 
saying, “ Un arbre ne fait point une 
forét.” 

The poem on CynddyYan is of many 
strains, each of which is of more or 
fewer triplets on the same head ; as on 
the hero, on his fallen palace, or on 
Pengwern, the field of battle: and 
almost every triplet begins with a cym- 
meriad (resumption) of the same word 
or thought, as a verse-head. The triplets 
on Cynddyl‘an begin with his name, and 
those on his hall begin with “The Hall 
of CynddyYlan,” “ Ystavell Cynddy!‘an.” 
The strain on the hall of Cynddyl’an is 
of triplets of a very sad cast :— 

“ ag age hall is all in gloom—to-night ; 
o fire, no lighted room : 

Amid the stillness of a tomb. 

“ Cynddyl’an’s hall is left alone—to-night : 

A hall with none to own. 

O Death, take me where he is flown. 


U 


” Pg an’s hall is now unblest—to-night ; 
n Hydwyrth’s rocky crest 
‘ No lord is there, no meal, no guest. 
.“* Cynddyl’an’s hall! It makes me wan 
To see cold hearths, and roofing gone. 
My lord is dead, and I live on! 
" ange pr ip hall is sad within—to-night ; 
or sons of Cyndrwyn, 
Cynon, Gwion, and Gwyn.” 
One of the triplets of the poem names 
Brocmael, Prince of Powys, who fought 


with Ethelred, King of Northumberland, 
at the battle of Chester ; and, in a verse 
on the churches, the bard says :— 


**The churches of Bassa are enriched—to- 
night ; 
My tongue has done it ;” 


thinking, it may be, that his war-song, 
in the field, had sent the Britons to 
slaughter ; for, as late as the time of 
Hoel Dda, the bard had to go into the 
battle-field ahead of the men, singing 
the national song— 


“ Unbenaeth Brydain ” 
(The monarchy of Britain), 


A triplet on “Y Tref Wen,” The 
Fair Town (of Cynddylan’s people), 
shows how many struggles there were 
between Britons and Saxon foes ; for 
he says that it was there as usual to 
behold the broken shield brought back, 
as to see the ox come home in the 
evening. 

Heledd, a sister of Cynddylan, is 
made to bewail the loss of three brothers. 
She says, in a triplet, 

** At once I mourned three brothers’ fall— 

Cynan, Cynddyl’an, Cynvraith—all 

In guarding Tren’s now wasted wall.” 


Another triplet is— 


“ Thin the gale, the rumour loud ; 
Sweet the ridge that lost ones ploughed : 
Those that now the graves enshroud.” 


The triplets upon Caran’mael show that 
he was very brave, and the son of 
Cynddy!an, and that he was childless, 
and the last of the line of Cyndrwyn :— 


* Caran’mael, in the strife not slow, 
Cyaddyl’an’s son, whom all men know, 
Of no weak old man was his blow.” 


Cyndrwyn had many daughters, some 
of whom are commemorated in triplets 
of Llywarch’s poem :— 

“ There once were fair, to sons of men, 


The daughters dear of Cyn — 
Heledd, Gwlad'us, and Gwenddwyn.” 


Cynddyl'an is made to say of three 
more :— 
* I sisters had, and loved them well ; 


To lose them all it me befell— 
Freuer, Meddlan, Meddwyl.” 





<r 




















And again of three others :— 


* Sisters to me were born and bred, 

But all at once are lost and dead— 

Gwled’yr, Meisyr, and Ceinvryd.” 

Llywarch’s song of the “ Cuckoo” in 
the vale of Cuawg, in Montgomeryshire, 
where he lived in his later years, may 
be taken as a fellow poem with the ode 
on “ Old Age, and the Loss of his Sons.” 
It seems to have been written on hear- 
ing the cuckoo, when he was low in 
health and mind from years and sorrow, 
and when he could say 

“ Short now is my way, 
And my dwelling decayed. 
The words “ my dwelling” vl nhyddyn) 
may mean his body, or earthly taber- 
nacle, though we may believe that the 
“tyddyn” of the poor fallen man at 
Aber Cuawg was not over trim. 

His complainings, at places, have 
somewhat of the tone of those of Job. 
He says, in one of his triplets :— 

“* At May-day, when the flowers are bright, 

And to the field rides forth the knight, 

I go not—I have lost my might.” 

He has woven into his triplets a few 
proverbs, such as :— 


“ The cheek hides not the heart's grief ;” 


and his so headed Englynion are 
verses of proverbs, very skilfully put 
together, with the rhymes and measures 
of the Englyn. Two of them are :— 
“ The eye will glance where the heart loves ;” 
and 
“ The hearth of the faithless will be lonely.” 

Of Llwyarch’s ode on “Old Age and 
the Loss of his Sons,” the triplets of 
the strain of verses—the strain of 
one crutch—begin with “ Baglan bren” 
(Crutched staff), and are spoken to the 
crutch of his weakness :— 
“‘ My crutch : is not the winter here, 

When round the mead is merry cheer ? 

No greeting by my couch I hear.” 
In another he seems touched with what 
seems to him a token of his falling life, 
a dead leaf :— 
“ This leaf, now falling in the blast 


Of wind, not long its life-days last : 
Most old before one year is past. 
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It may be to a son that he sings :— 


‘* Tf thou shouldst flee, I should complain, 
And I should weep if thou wert slain : 
Be bold where thou the breach wouldst 


gain.” 
Other strains are on his sons, who were 
slain in the war with the Saxons. He 
gives several triplets on his beloved son 
Gwen, with whose name they begin, 
The third line in one of them is :— 


“ Tle was my son, and so he never fled.” 
And in another he cries :— 
“ He was my son, and so he did not shrink.” 


One of the strains on his sons is made 
up of triplets beginning mostly with 
the words :— 
“ Pedwar meib ar ugaint” 
(Four and twenty sons). 
“The sons 1 had were four and twice-told 


ten 
All golden-torqued, and leaders of their 


men : 
And oh! the best of all my sons was Gwen, 
“The sons I had were four and twice-told 


ten, 

And all with golden torque, and princely 
men 

But all were striplings by the side of Gwen. 


** Twice twelve sons bore Llywarch’s name, 
Men full bold, unstained by shame, 
Quick their march, and great their fame.” 


It may be seen that the above-quoted 
triplets have a special form. In that 
which begins with a cymmeriad in the 
words “ Cynddyl’an’s Hall,” (“ Ystavell 
Cynddyl‘an,”)and others, each takes after 
the first measure of the first line the 
word “to-night” (heno); and thus the 
triplet shows the beginning of the form 
of verse called the Englyn, which is 
the form of the Welsh epigram. The 
uptaking of a standing word, as of 
heno, at the end of the first measure, 
is found in a poem of triplets of “ The 
Warrior in Distress,” of which the 
manuscript is in University College, 
Cambridge, whither Villemarqué went 
to see it He says of it that it is 
impossible to overrate its importance. 

The Englyn is a verse of four lines, 
with four fellow-rhymes ; or of a long 
measure (invented by Taliesin), followed 
by two lines of fellow-rhymes. It is of 
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several forms ; sometimes of four lines 
of even measure, though a more skilful, 
and not less common, form has the first 
line of ten syllables, the next of six, 
and the other two of seven. The first 
two lines, called the shaft (paladr), as 
of an arrow, has in it a rhyme-point for 
the other lines, and, beyond the rhyme- 
point, two or four syllables ending with 
the so-called “cyrch” or mid-point 
word, as is the word “ heno” (to-night) 
in the triplets of Llywarch. The fol- 
lowing has the form of an Englyn, 
and gives nearly the substance of an 
Englyn of late times, on a “ Yellow 
Greyhound ;”— 


a ~y yellow, light of tread—the cunning 


ve 

Of deer bedappled red ; 

He of the wind? gets not ahead, 

Nor yet is by the wind outsped.” 
The two lines down to “red” are the 
shaft, and the other two are the head or 
wings, “esgyll” (feathers), as of the 
arrow. Here “tread” is the main-word 
to which the other lines rhyme. Some- 
times the cyrch-word is answered 
by a rhyme in the next line, and the 


Englyn becomes the cyrch-rhyme 
verse, as the following Englyn on 
Home :— 


“ Whatever land I pace—wherever find 

Friends kind, or woman’s grace ; 

Where’er my way, where’er my place, 

Still fondly home I turn my face ;” 
in which the cyrch-word “find” is 
answered by the rhyme of “kind” in 
the following line. 

The less severe forms of verse (peni//) 
which English versewrights take, are 
also used in Welsh. The following is 
the form and substance of a verse on a 
man’s coming back, after many years, to 
his childhood’s home :— 


** Here, where I daily played of yore, 
The people know me now no more ; 
By one or two I’m known again— 
By two to day, for hundreds then.” 
Among the poems of Llywarch Hén, 
with some seemingly older ones, are 
many verses of folk-lore, or homely 
wisdom. In form some of them answer 
to the little poems of the landfolk of 


1 J.e. the wind with the scent. 
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Tuscany, where they are called “stor- 
nelli.” Most of them are triplets, and 
they bind up, in a proverb, some truth 
in the outward world of matter, with 
some word of wisdom for the life of 
man. One of the triplets of a set called 
“Y Gorwynnion ” (The Bright Things) 
is of this form :— 


“Bright is the briar’s bloom: no law hath 
need ; ! 
From impure deeds withdraw ; 
Il] manners are the greatest flaw.” 


The thought-bond in the Welsh is 
“nid moes” (no law) or no manners of 
need, and the shame of bad manners, 
“ anvoes.” 
“ Bright is the service-tree ; the old 
Are care-sought, (as) by bees the wold ;? 
"Lis God alone will vengeance hold. 
“ Bright are the gorse-blooms: make thy 
friend 
The wise, nor to the fool attend : 
God only knoweth every end.3 


As by the symbolism of Freemasonry 
every tool of the mason hinted a good 
thought, so, in the verse-bond of the 
moral truth to the natural object, the 
Briton found a repetition of a good 
teaching in his footsteps over the 
ground, 

Some triplets, which have been im- 
puted to Llywarch Hén, “ Y Gwiail” 
(The Saplings, or Boughs) are called 
by Jones, in his “ Relics of the Welsh 
Bards,” Druidical verses ; and Druidical, 
or of the time of the Druids, some 
such may be, though I do not think 
that they hold any Druid mystery. 
Three of them begin with “ Marchwiai 
bedw briglas.” 

“ O birch-tree twig, so greenly fair, 

Draw out my foot from this my snare : 

Let not thy man thy secret share. 


“ © sapling of the oak-tree shade, 
Draw out my feet, by chains down- 
weighed : 
Tell not thy secret to thy maid. 


‘* Thou oak-twig of the leafy wold, 
Pull out my feet that fetters hold : 
Be not to blabs thy secret told.” 


1 Necessity hath no law. 
2 Cares settle on the old as naturally as bees 
on wild flowers. 
3 Or, knows how all things will end. 
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* The writer of “A Summer Ramble in 
the Himalayas” writes of the Puharee 
poetry :—“ The first line in each couplet 
“has no meaning in connexion with the 
“ song—being only to rhyme to. This is 
“ the general system of the rude Puharee 
“poetry. The idea they wish to express 
“is made to rhyme to a sentence having 
“ no connexion at all with it.” This may 
be true as well of such bardic verses as 
we have last given ; for, while I seem to 
see the bearing, which some others 
have not seen, of some first lines to the 
others in some Welsh triplets, I do not 
see such bearings in all of them. But it 
does not therefore follow that there never 
were any such bearings. A cricketer 
may sing a couplet of his bat— 
“The willow by the water grows : 
A better bat hits better blows "— 


and a man of a thousand years hence, 
not knowing that the word willow had 
been a fancy name for a cricket-bat, 
might not perceive any connexion be- 
tween a willow-tree and the bat-blows. 

A set of proverbial Englynion show 
a cymmeriad, or resumption, of the word 
gnawd (it is usual) at the beginning of 
each line. It is usual, say the verses, 
that such and such things should happen 
in the outer world, and so usual that 
so-and-so should happen with man. 

The cymmeriad of another set of 
verses is bid (let be). Among the 
verses of Llywarch are some on the 
“ Calangauav,” or, the First Day of the 
Winter, answering to our All Saints’ 
Day. Each of the triplets begins with 
“ Calangauav ;” and they show that at 
that time of year the plough was in the 
furrow and the ox at work, and that it 
was the time when the herdsmen left 
the havdy or havod (summer-hut) on the 
hills, and came down to the hendrev (or 
old house) in the plain. 

“ Let swineherds smile to hear the moan’ 


Of winds : be love to meekness shown : 
The mischievous shall be o’erthrown. 


“ Let knights be seen, and thieves let cower : 
A girl may be deceived through dower : 
Bad shepherds give the wolf his power. 





1 Because they blow down the mast for him. 
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“* Let bark the cubs ; let sting the snakes : 
The ford is swum beside the stakes : 
Adultery a robbery makes.” 

I am so bold as to take this line 
otherwise than both Owen and Ville- 
marqué :— 

“ Bid noviaw rhyd wrth beleidyr.” 


Owen makes it—“In passing a ford 
with spears, let there be swimming,” 
though one cannot readily perceive why 
men with spears, any more than men 
without them, should swim over a river. 
Villemarqué makes it, ‘‘ Qu’on passe le 
gué a la nage, malgré les lances” (Let 
men swim over the ford notwithstand- 
ing the spears)—of foes on the other 
side. But the line, as is shown by 
its proverbial fellows, tells not of what 
should be done, but of what is known, 
by observation, to happen. Paladr, 
plural pelydr, means a beam, shaft, 
or stake, and the haft of a spear; 
but here it may mean stakes driven in 
a line over the fords to mark the 
good footing at the shallow water. 
If this is the true reading, and the 
stake-fords were known to the early 
English se‘tlers, it may be a clue to 
the name of so many English places: 
Stafford, as the Staefford, or Stakeford. 
I do not know that the word novio (to 
swim) was ever used for wading, but 
Herodian had understood that the Bri- 
tons were much wont to swim or wade 
through water. 


Aneurin was brother of Gildas Alba- 
nius, the British historian, and lived 
under the patronage of Mynyddawg, 
prince of Edinburgh. He was himself 
a chief of the Britons of Gododin (the 
Otodeni), and one of the greatest bards 
of his time. 

The “ Gododin” of Aneurin is written 
on a battle between the North Britons 
and the Saxon-English, under a leader 
called by Aneurin “ Ffamddwyn” (or, 
The Flame-bearer). The battle seems to 
have happened at a gathering of the Bri- 


’ tons at a yearly feast, and ata place called 


Cattraeth, or Caltraeth—which word 
traeth means a strand or sand-beach ; 
and it was by the sea in the land called 
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Godod’in, or Gotod’in, the land of the 
Otadeni, or Gotadeni of Ptolemy, reach- 
ing from about Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh. It was fought near the Roman 
Wall, which reached from the mouth 
of the Forth to that of the Clyde, 
and which, at Caltraeth, was then a 
mound with a line of stakes. This wall 
passed by a river, the Calder, which it 
is thought gave the name of “Cal-traeth” 
(The strand of the Caldr) to the place 
of the light. The tribes on the foe side 
were the Angles and the Scots, who 
had become their allies, under a leader, 
Domnal brech (or Domnal the Varie- 
gated or Pied Man)—the tattooed man, 
as Villemarqué takes it, but, as I think, 
the plaided, and so striped or variegated, 
man. 

The battle of Caltraeth seems to have 
been fought after that of Llongborth, 
which was sung by Llywarch Hén: 
since some of the wielders of the sword 
at Caltraeth were the later kindred of 
the heroes of Llywarch ; and since 
Aneurin curses a woman (Bun) whom 
he calls the fair traitress, who is said 
by a triad to be one of the three shame- 
less women of Britain, and to have 
wedded Ida the Saxon. So the battle 
has been referred to the time of Ida’s son. 

Although Aneurin was not very much 
later than Llywarch, yet his form of 
verse, either as that of his own mind or 
that of a new school of poetry, differs 
from that of theold bard. Llywarch wrote 
mostly in the triplet and Englyn form 
of verse ; whereas Aneurin writes mostly 
in awdlau, or free sets of lines of one 
thyme. Of his hero Owen he gives a 
verse of the form and meaning :— 

“ The shield he bore, though light, yet wide, 

Hung down before his charger’s hide, 

And he, with blade bright blue each side, 

With golden spurs was wont to ride.” 

He gives two strains of verses of eight 
one-tThymed lines, and of the former 
strain each verse begins with the words 
“Calawe Cynhorawe” (The Wreathed 
or Crowned Leader). A couplet says of 
the Bernicians— 

“© house of Brynaich, were you judged by 


me, 
One shadow of a man you would not see.” 


Of the forthgoing of the king he says : 
** In time of dawning light, 
The sun arose in sight, 
The king in glory dight, 
On blue-skied Britain’s height, 
Bad spear on shield to smite, 
For prey of foes in flight.” 


Taliesin was, like Aneurin, a Pen- 
beirdd (or head of the bards), and lived 
under the favour of Maelgwn Gwynedd, 
King of Wales. His abode was, fora 
time, by the lake Llyn Geirion’ydd, for 
he says :— 

** A minnau Daliesin, o lan Llyn Geirion’ydd.” 

(And I am Taliesin, of the place Llyn 

Geirion’ydd.) 
He is said, in the book of Welsh 
verse-lore, to have invented five new 
metres. One of these is the toddaid 
(or melting metre), which has been 
often used as a melting or rallentando 
movement for the end of a stanza. 
It is of two lines, mostly of ten or 
eight, and of nine or eight, syllables. 
The first line has a rhyme-syllable (1) 
within it, and another rhyme sylla- 
ble (2) at its end; while the other 
line rhymes to the former syllable at 
the end (1), ard the latter in the middle 
(2); thus :— 
** Where’er the battle-horn may call, (1) te 
wield (2) 
Deadly spear or shield, (2) they stay or 
fall” (1). 

A poem of Taliesin’s is on the Battle 
of Argoed Llwyfyn—a battle fought 
between the North Britons of the Clyde 
Vale, under Urien, and the Saxons 
under Flamddwyn, or Ida :— 

« The battle lasted from the opening light 

Of morning, till thesun went down at night ; 

When came Flamddwyn, with his four 

bands’ might, 

On Godeu and on Reghed for the fight.” 
He says of the foe :— 

“ Tn length, they stood from hill to wood, 

In time, one day alone they stood.” 
Another stanza tells of Flamddwyn’s 
call for the hostages, and the answer 
with which it was met :— 

‘** Then loudly cried Flamddwyn, blustering 


igh, 
‘Give me your hostages: have you them 
nigh !? 
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7 een Owen, with the sworded 

thigh, 

“None have we, none there are, none will be 
nigh.’ 

And Keneu, Coel’s son, cried he would die 

Ere he to bring a hostage forth would try.” 


In praise of Urien Reghed he writes 
a stanza of this kind :— 
« No, till my weakness drops the pen, 
And I shall end my days with men, 


May I not wear a smile but when 
I sing the praise of Urien.” 


In the same kind of verse he sings 
the glory Urien had won in another 
battle at Gwen Estrad, and he honours 
him as a“ Baptized Ruler” (Rwy- 
bedydd), unlike the heathen Saxons. 

Taliesin sings in sundry changes of 
verse as respects the length both of the 
lines and verses. One of his poems has 
a string of couplets of this form : 


** Tf a groan is in the glade, 
Is not Urien’s the blade ? 
If a groan is on the height, 
Is not Urien’s the fight / 
If a groan is on the plain, 
Did not Urien give the pain? 

If a groan from walls you hear, 

Is it not from Urien’s spear ? 
Groans from road and open ot, 
Groans on every side around.” 


Of Owen, the brave son of Urien, he 
sings in another form of verse : 

“ Of foes the mower dire, 

Worthy his sire ; 

His house’s pride : 

flamddwyn found no shield withstand 
His deadly hand— 

But, smitten, died.” 

That these bardic poems are trust- 
worthy as writings of the sixth century is 
strongly shown by their many points of 
coincidence with other writings, Saxon 
and British, and with the truths of 
ancient and modern geography, as well 
as with each other. Touching as they 
do, for example, in sundry places on 
the “tan y goddaeth” (or brushwood 
fire of spring), they must, I think, 
have been written when the kindling 
of the fire was a usual practice ; they 
must have been written while yet the 
golden torque was the badge of the 
prince and noble, and when the Britons 
were Christians, and the Saxons were 
as yet heathen ; and, though Welsh may 
have changed within a thousand years 
much less than the English, the lan- 
guage of the old bards, as that of the 
Gododin, differs widely enough from the 
Welsh of our days to show itself some 
hundreds of years older. 


ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. 
BY ROBERT HAYNES CAVE, M.A, 


XVI. OF MEN WHOM THE WORLD 
HAS LOVED. 


One morning, taking counsel with my- 
self, I sallied forth for a “ constitutional ” 
walk after an autumnal nor’-west gale of 
two days’ continuance had nearly spent 
its fury. Shut up in the house for those 
two days, I had occupied myself in 
following the life of a man who may 
be taken as the representative of a class 
sadly too common ; men who are loved 
by their fellow-men, and are in every- 
way loveable, but whose characters are 
marred by one fatal flaw: we may call 
them men of good principles and weak 
wills, Such men were Steele (poor 
Dick Steele !), Fielding, Charles Lamb, 
Burns, Coleridge. I but pick a hand- 


ful of names out of the literature of one 
age; but from King David's time to our 
own what a roll-call might not be made 
out of these, the “greatest, wisest, 
weakest of mankind!” Taking with me 
the remembrance of these men, of their 
troubled lives, and of the rich legacy 
of wit and thought and love which 
they have left to us—a remembrance to 
which the wild wind and the gloomy 
sky formed fitting adjuncts—I reached 
at last the end of my walk, a hill some 
half-a-dozen miles from home. A long 
stretch of fallow land, rising black with 





‘twilight hues against the western sky, 


shut out the horizon. Behind it the 
storm clouds had broken their ranks, 
and had drifted low down into strange 
fantastic forms, between which the 
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amber glow of sunset shone brilliantly, 
melting into faint pale green, and then 
into the pure blue of the upper sky. 
And there, where the sun-rays_ still 
rested, the cirrus clouds, flaming in ver- 
milion and gold and orange, trailed their 
long lines of feathery spray through 
leagues of quivering stainless azure. 
And is it not so—the mocking wind 
seemed to whisper as I turned some- 
what sadly homeward—is it not so with 
all that pertains to this earth of ours? 
Yonder sunset gold is but a pestilent 
congregation of vapours after all, 
brethren of the fen mist and the 
London fog. And the men you have 
named have been loved rather for their 
vices than for their virtues. The world, 
in fact, has loved them as old women 
prize certain kinds of china, for their 
cracks and flaws. Not wholly so, I 
reply. There have been cracked vessels 
enough which the world has never 
stored in its cabinets; men of genius 
whom their fellows have never loved. 
Swift was, without doubt, a clever man 
enough ; butwhat Tory even ever felt the 
slightest spark of affection for the Dean 
of St. Patrick? Sterne sentimentalized 
and drew largely upon the human heart, 
but his bills have been -dishonoured. 
But the world has always felt a tender- 
ness for certain of its teachers who 
could command its love when they were 
unable to command its respect. For it 
has felt that these were true men even 
when they were most false to their own 
principles. Against Steele, Fielding, 
Burns, Lamb, and Coleridge the devil 
and his advocates may substantiate many 
a heavy charge of recklessness and ill 
living. But we feel instinctively that 
these men had the root of the matter in 
them. We feel that they were better 
than their lives ; that there was a deep 
tap root of religion and goodness be- 
neath the tree, even though its bark 
was cankered and its fruit sour, And 
the world in judging thus has judged 
rightly, even though it may have 
arrived at the truth through instinct 
rather than by any reasoning process. 
For men’s hearts are ever wiser than 
their heads. The majority of men may 
he fools; but the majority of men are 


benevolent, and humane, and well in- 
tentioned. 

Poor Dick Steele !—for he it is whose 
life suggested these thoughts. — You 
have read the “Spectator” of course, and 
you have been accustomed to associate 
all that is best of it with the name of 
Addison. But its worst (and some of 
Steele’s Essays are by no means the 
worst) is better, and wiser, and nobler 
than the age which gave birth to it. 
And I think there are few who have 
loved and lost who can read Steele’s 
Essay upon the death of his mother, in 
No. 181 of the “Tatler,” without being 
touched, even to tears. Steele is in fact 
eminently human. All the relationships 
of life are dear to him. He is warm 
hearted, affectionate, and impulsive. 
His religious principles are excellent ; 
but from his youth up he suffers the 
terrors of God with a troubled mind, as 
all men must do whose faith is a con- 
stant protest against their lives. For 
his life is a continued struggle against 
temptation and a yielding to sin, until 
you are weary and sick at heart with 
following the fortunes of a combatant 
who is always being beaten. All his 
sympathies are in favour of religion and 
morality, and all his practices, un- 
happily, on the other side. As a des- 
perate chance, a last throw to make a 
good man of himself, while he is still 
young, he publishes a book called the 
*‘ Christian Hero.” He hopes, poor soul, 
that this public profession of religion, in 
the face of a sneering irreligious world, 
may yet ballast the ship of life. Alas! 
the Christian Hero is discovered next 
morning in the kennel, drunk ; having 
so celebrated his victory in a duel 
which has been forced upon him about 
a woman of bad character. 

Is it necessary that the moralist 
should mark and enforce the distine- 
tion between religion and morality, 
should assert boldly that a religious 
man may be immoral, and that a moral 
man may be absolutely irreligious? 
Much, in truth, that wears the appear- 
ance of religion may be but worldly 
selfish prudence after all. There are 
last that shall be first, and there are 
first that shall be last. “One of the 
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** most persuasive arguments for a future 
“ state,” says Coleridge, “rests on the 
“ belief that, although by the necessity of 
“ things our outward and temporal wel- 
“ fare must be regulated by our outward 
“ actions, there must yet needs come a 
‘ juster and more appropriate sentence 
“ hereafter, in which our intentions will 
“ be considered, and our happiness and 
“misery made to accord with the 
“ grounds of our actions. Our fellow- 
“ creatures can only judge what we are 
“by what we do; but in the eyes of 
“ our Maker what we do is of no worth, 
“except as it flows from what we are. 
“ Though the fig-tree should produce no 
“ visible fruit, yet if the living sap is 
“in it, and if it has struggled to put 
* forth buds and blossoms which have 
“been prevented from maturing by 
“inevitable contingencies or untimely 
“ frosts, the virtuous sap will be ac- 
“counted as fruit: and the curse of 
“ barrenness will light on many a tree 
“ from the boughs of which hundreds 
“have been satisfied, because the om- 
“ niscient Judge knows that the fruits 
“were threaded to the boughs arti- 
“ ficially by the outward working of 
“ base fear and selfish hopes.” 

Many vices are but virtues gone 
astray, and every type of human cha- 


racter has its own characteristic faults. 
The fault of clever men is their im- 
patience of fools, their scorn. Earnest 
men are, given to be intolerant. And the 
fault of the poetic mind is its love of 
pleasure, its voluptuousness. For the 
very essence of the imaginative 
faculty is that it shall feel more 
sensitively, taste more keenly of plea- 
sure and of pain than its fellows, 
than that common run of men who 
have scarcely soul enough in them to 
keep their bodies from corruption. It 
demands an ideal beauty, a larger vast- 
ness, a loftier goodness than the world 
can give, and is tempted to seek them 
—or their shadows—in the: excitement 
of dram-drinking and opium-eating, 
forgetful that conscience cannot be 
drugged to sleep. Hence the miserable 
lives of many men whom the world 
still needs must love. Haply even 
with them the clouds have broken 
ere the sun of life went down. And 
after all, methought, as I turned for 
one more look towards the west, it 
is your stormy day which gives you 
the finest sunset; heaven’s heraldry 
—gules, and or, and azure—is often 
blazoned the most gloriously over a 
foaming sea and a wreck-strewn shore. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA: AND AFTER? 


THERE probably never was since the 
Heptarchy ended, or almost since it 
began, so hugely critical an epoch in the 
history of England as this we have now 
entered upon, with universal self-con- 
gratulation and fitnging up of caps ; nor 
one in which,—with no Norman Inva- 
sion now ahead, to lay hold of it, 
to bridle and regulate it for us (little 
thinking it was for us), and guide it 
into higher and wider regions,—the 
question of utter death or of nobler new 
life for the poor Country was so uncer- 
tain. Three things seem to beagreed upon 
by gods and men, at least by English 
men and gods; certain to happen, and 
are now in visible course of fulfilment. 


1° Democracy to complete itself ; to go 
the full length of its course, towards 
the Bottomless or into it, no power now 
extant to prevent it or even considerably 
retard it,—till we have seen where it 
will lead us to, and whether there will 
then be any return possible, or none. 
Complete “liberty” to all persons ; 
Count of Heads to be the Divine Court 
of Appeal on every question and interest 
of mankind ; Count of Heads to choose 
a Parliament according to its own heart 
at last, and sit with Penny Newspapers 
zealously watching the same; said Par- 
liament, so chosen and so watched, to do 
what trifle of legislating and adminis- 
tering may still be needed in such an 
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England, with its hundred and fifty 
millions ‘free’ more and more to 
follow each his own nose, by way of 
guide-post in this intricate world. 

2° That, in a limited time, say 50 
years hence, the Church, all Churches 
and so-called religions, the Christian Reli- 
gion itself, shall have deliquesced,—into 
“Liberty of Conscience,” Progress of 
Opinion, Progress of Intellect, Philan- 
thropic Movement, and other aqueous 
residues, of a vapid badly-scented 
character ;—and shall, like water spilt 
upon the ground, trouble nobody con- 
siderably thenceforth, but evaporate at 
its leisure. 

3° That, in lieu thereof, there shall 
be Free Trade, in all senses, and to all 
lengths: unlimited Free Trade,-—which 
some take to mean, ‘Free racing, ere long 
with unlimited speed, in the career of 
Cheap and Nasty;’— this beautiful 
career, not in shop-goods only, but in 
all things temporal, spiritual and eternal, 
to be flung generously open, wide as the 
portals of the universe ; so that every- 
body shall start free, and everywhere, 
‘under enlightened popular suffrage,’ 
the race shall be to the swift, and the 
high office shall fall to him who is 
ablest if not to do it, at least to get 
elected for doing it. 

These are three altogether new and 
very considerable achievements, lying 
visibly ahead of us, not far off,— 
and so extremely considerable, that 
every thinking English creature is 


The prophecy, truly, was plain enough 
this long while :—‘‘ Adypa yap avrév 
ris petafsadAee ; For who can change 
the opinion of these people ?” as the sage 
Antoninus notes. It is indeed strange 
how prepossessions and delusions seize 
upon whole communities of men; no 
basis in the notion they have formed, 
yet everybody adopting it, everybody 
finding the whole world agree with 
him in it, and accept it as an axiom 
of Euclid; and, in the universal re- 
petition and reverberation, taking all 
contradiction of it as an insult, and a 
sign of malicious insanity, hardly to be 
borne with patience. “ For who can 
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tempted to go into manifold reflec- 
tions and inquiries upon them. My 
own have not been wanting, any time 
these thirty years past, but they have 
not been of a joyful or triumphant 
nature ; not prone to utter themselves ; 
indeed expecting, till lately, that they 
might with propriety lie unuttered alto- 
gether. But the series of events comes 
swifter and swifter, at a strange rate ; 
and hastens unexpectedly, — ‘ velocity 
increasing’ (if you will consider, for 
this too is as when the little stone has 
been loosened, which sets the whole 
mountain side in motion) ‘as the square 
of the time’:—so that the wisest 
Prophecy finds it was quite wrong as to 
date; and, patiently, or even indolently 
waiting, is astonished to see itself ful- 
filled, not in centuries as anticipated, 
but in decades and years. It was a 
clear prophecy, for instance, that Ger- 
many would either become honourably 
Prussian or go to gradual annihilation : 
but who of us expected that we our- 
selves, instead of our children’s children, 
should live to behold it; that a mag- 
nanimous and fortunate Herr von Bis- 
marck, whose dispraise was in all the 
Newspapers, would, to his own amaze- 
ment, find the thing now doable ; and 
would do it, do the essential of it, ina 
few of the current weeks? That England 
would have to take the Niagara leap of 
completed Democracy one day, was also 
a plain prophecy, though uncertain as to 
time. 


change the opinion of these people ?” 
as our Divus Imperator says. No wisest 


of mortals. This people cannot be con- 
vinced out of its “axiom of Euclid” 
by any reasoning whatsoever; on the 
contrary, all the world assenting, 
and continually repeating and rever- 
berating, there soon comes that singular 
phenomenon, which the Germans call 
Schwéirmerey (‘enthusiasm’ is our poor 
Greek equivalent), which means simply 
‘ Swarmery,’ or the ‘Gathering of Men 
in Swarms,’ and what prodigies they 
are in the habit of doing and believing, 
when thrown into that miraculous con- 
dition. Some big Queen Dee is in the 
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centre of the swarm ;—but any common- 
place stupidest bee, Cleon the Tanner, 
Beales, John of Leyden, John of Brom- 
wicham, any bee whatever, if he can hap- 
pen, bynoise or otherwise, to be chosen for 
the function, will straightway get fatted 
and inflated into bulk, which of itself 
means complete capacity ; no difficulty 
about your Queen Bee: and the swarm 
once formed, finds itself impelled to 
action, as with one heart and one mind. 
Singular, in the case of human swarms, 
with what perfection of unanimity and 
quasi-religious conviction the stupidest 
absurdities can be received as axioms of 
Euclid, nay as articles of faith, which 
you are not only to believe, unless 
malignantly insane, but are (if you have 
any honour or morality) to push into 
practice, and gudm primim see done, if 
your soul would live! Divine com- 
mandment to vote (“ Manhood Suffrage,” 
— Horsehood, Doghood ditto not yet 
treated of); universal “glorious liberty” 
(to Sons of the Devil in overwhelming 
anajority, as would appear); count of 
Heads the God-appointed way in this 
universe, all other ways Devil-appointed ; 
in one brief word, which includes 
whatever of palpable incredibility and 
delirious absurdity, universally believed, 
can be uttered or imagined, on these 
points, “the equality of men,” any 
man equal to any other ; Quashee Nigger 
to Socrates or Shakspere ; Judas Iscariot 
to Jesus Christ ;—and Bedlam and Ge- 
henna equal to the New Jerusalem, 
shall we say ? If these things are taken 
up, not only as axioms of Euclid, but as 
articles of religion burning to be put in 
practice for the salvation of the world, 
—TI think you will admit that Swarmery 
plays a wonderful part in the heads of 
poor Mankind; and that very consider- 
able results are likely to follow from it 
in our day ! 

But you will in vain attempt, by 
argument of human intellect, to con- 
tradict or turn aside any of these divine 
axioms, indisputable as those of Euclid, 


and of sacred or quasi-celestial quality . 


to boot: if you have neglected the one 

method (which wasasilent one) of dealing 

with them at an early stage, they are 

thenceforth invincible; and will plunge 
Xo 9°, -—VvoL. XVL 
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more and more madly forward towards 
practical fulfilment :—once fulfilled, it 
will then be seen how credible and wise 
they were. Noteven the Queen Bee but 
will then know what to think of them. 
Then, and never till then. ‘ 

By far the notablest result of Swarm- 
ery, in these times, is that of the late 
American War, with Settlement of the 
Nigger Question for result. Essentially 
the Nigger Question was one of the 
smallest; and in itself did not much 
concern mankind in the present time 
of struggles and hurries. One always 
rather likes the Nigger; evidently a 
poor blockhead with good dispositions, 
with affections, attachments,—with a 
turn for Nigger Melodies, and the like : 
—he is the only Savage of all the 
coloured races that doesn’t die out on 
sight of the White Man; but can 
actually live beside him, and work and 
increase and be merry. The Almighty 
Maker has appointed him to be a Ser- 
vant. Under penalty of Heaven’s curse, 
neither party to this pre-appointment 
shall neglect or misdo his duties 
therein ;—and it is certain (though as 
yet widely unknown), Servantship on 
the nomadic principle, at the rate of so 
many shillings per day, cannot be other 
than misdone. The whole world rises 
in shrieks against you, on hearing of 
such a thing :—yet the whole world, 
listening to the cool Sheffield disclo- 
sures of rattening, and the market-rates 
of murder in that singular “ Sheffield 
Assassination Company (Limited),” feels 
its hair rising on end ;—to little pur- 
pose hitherto; being without even a 
gallows to make response! The fool 
of a world listens, year after year, for 
above a generation back, to “ disastrous 
strikes,” “merciless lockouts,” and other 
details of the nomadic scheme of servi- 
tude ; nay is becoming thoroughly dis- 
quieted about its own too lofty-minded 
flunkies, mutinous maid-servants(ending, 
too often as “ distressed needle-women ;” 
thirty thousand of these latter now on 
the pavements of London),.and the kin- 
dred phenomena on every hand : but it 
will be long before the fool of a world 
open its eyes to the taproot of all that, 
—to the frantic notion, in short, That 

y 
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servantship and wmastership, on the 
nomadic principle, was ever, or will 
ever be, except for brief periods, possi- 
ble emong human creatures. Poor souls, 
and when they have discovered it, what 
a puddling and weltering, and scolding 
and jargoning, there will be, before the 
first real step towards remedy is taken ! 

Servantship, like all solid contracts 
between men (like wedlock itself, which 
was once nomadic enough, temporary 
enough !), must become a_ contract 
of permanency, not easy to dissolve, 
but difficult extremely,—a “ contract 
for life,” if you can manage it (which 
you cannot, without many wise laws and 
regulations, and a great deal of earnest 
thought and anxious experience), will 
evidently be the bestof all. And this was 
already the Nigger’s essential position. 
Mischief, irregularities, injustices did pro- 
bably abound between Niggerand Buckra; 
but the poisonous taproot of all mischief, 
and impossibility of fairness, humanity, 
or well-doing in the contract, never had 
been there! Of all else the remedy 
was easy in comparison; vitally im- 
portant to every just man concerned in 
it; and, under all obstructions (which 
in the American case, begirt with frantic 
“ Abolitionists,” fire-breathing like the 
old Chimera, were immense), was gra- 
dually getting itself done. To me indi- 
vidually the Nigger’s case was not the 
most pressing in the world, but among 
the least so! America, however, had got 
into Swarmery upon it (not America’s 
blame either, but in great part ours, and 
that of the nonsense we sent over to 
them); and felt that in the Heavens or the 
Earth there was nothing so godlike, or 
incomparably pressing to be done. Their 
energy, their valour, their &c. &c. were 
worthy of the stock they sprang from : 
—and now, poor fellows, done it is, with 
a witness. A continent of the earth has 
been submerged, for certain years, by 
deluges as from the Pit of Hell; half 
a million (some say a whole million, 
but surely they exaggerate!) of excellent 
White Men, full of gifts and faculty, have 
slit one another into horrid death, in a 


1 “More than-half a million.” (Lunt, 
Origin of the late War: New York, 1867.) 


temporary humour, which will leave cen- 
turies of remembrance, fierce enough : 
and three million Blacks, men and 
brothers (of a sort), are completely “eman- 
cipated ;” launched into the career of 
improvement,—likely to be “ improved 
off the face of the earth” in a generation 
or two! That is the dismal prediction 
to me, of the warmest enthusiast to their 
Cause whom I have known of American 
men,— who doesn’t regret his great 
efforts either, in the great Cause now 
won, Cause incomparably the most im- 
portant on Earth or in Heaven at this 
time. Papae, papae ; wonderful indeed ! 


In our own country, too, Swarmery has 
played a great part for many years past ; 
and especially is now playing, in these 
very days and months. Our accepted 
axioms about “ Liberty,” ‘ Constitu- 
tional Government,” “ Reform,” and the 
like objects, are of truly wonderful 
texture: venerable by antiquity, many 
of them, and written in all manner of 
Canonical Books; or else, the newer 
part of them, celestially clear as per- 
fect unanimity of all tongues, and 
Vox populi vox Dei, can make them : 
axioms confessed, or even inspirations 
and gospel verities, to the general mind 
of man. To the mind of here and there 
a man, it begins to be suspected that 
perhaps they are only conditionally 
true; that taken unconditionally, or 
under changed conditions, they are not 
true, but false and even disastrously and 
fatally so. Ask yourself about “ Liberty,” 
for example ; what you do really mean 
by it, what in any just and rational 
soul is that Divine quality of liberty 
That a good man be “ free,” as we call it, 
be permitted to unfold himself in works 
of goodness and nobleness, is surely a 
blessing to him, immense and indispen- 
sable ;—to him and to those about hin. 
But that a bad man be “ free,”—per- 
mitted to unfuld himself in Ais parti- 
cular way, is contrariwise, the facallest 
eurse you could inflict on him; curse 
and nothing else, to him and all his 
neighbours. Him the very Heavens call 
upon you to persuade, to urge, induce, 
compel, into something of well-dving ; 
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if you absolutely cannot, if he will con- 
tinue in ill-doing,—then for him (I can 
assure you, though you will be shocked 
to hear it), the one “ blessing” left is 
the speediest gallows you can lead 
him to. Speediest, that at least his 
ill-doing may cease guam primtm. Oh, 
my friends, whither are you buzzing and 
swarming, in this extremely absurd 
manner? Expecting a Millennium from 
“extension of the suffrage,” laterally, 
vertically, or in whatever way ? 

All the Millenniums I ever heard of 
heretofore were to be preceded by a 
“ chaining of the Devil for a thousand 
years,”—laying him up, tied neck and 
heels, and put beyond stirring, as the 
preliminary. You too have been taking 
preliminary steps, with more and more 
ardour, for a thirty years back ; but they 
seem to be all in the opposite direction : 
a cutting asunder of straps and ties, 
wherever you might find them ; pretty 
indiscriminate of choice in the matter: a 
general repeal of old regulations, fetters, 
and restrictions (restrictions on the Devil 
originally, 1 believe, for most part, but 
now fallen slack and ineffectual), which 
had become unpleasant to many of you,— 
with loud shouting from the multitude, 
as strap after strap was cut, ‘ Glory, 
glory, unother strap is gone !”—this, I 
think, has mainly been the sublime 
legislative industry of Parliament since 
it became ‘ Reform Parliament;”’ vic- 
toriously successful, and thought sub- 
lime and beneficent by some. So that 
now hardly any limb of the Devil has a 
thrum, or tatter of rope or leather 
left upon it :—there needs almost super- 
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human heroism in you to “ whip” a 
Garotter; no Fenian taken with the 
reddest hand is to be meddled with, 
under penalties; hardly a murderer, 
never so detestable and hideous, but 
you find him “insane,” and “ board 
him at the public expense,” a very pecu- 
liar British Prytaneum of these days! 
And in fact, tae Devin (he, verily, if 
you will consider the sense of words) 
is likewise become an Emancipated 
Gentleman ; lithe of limb, as in Adam 
and Eve’s time, and scarcely a toe or 
finger of him tied any more, And 
you, my astonishing friends, you are 
certainly getting into a millennium, 
such as never was before,—hardly even 
in the dreams of Bedlam. Better luck 
to you by the way, my poor friends ; 
—a little less of buzzing, humming, 
swarming (i.e. tumbling in infinite noise 
and darkness), that you might try to look 
a little, each for himself, what kind of 
“way” itis! But indeed your “Reform” 
movement, from of old, has been won- 
derful to me ; everybody meaning by it, 
not “ Reformation,” practical amend- 
ment of his own foul courses, or even of 
his neighbour's; no thought of that 
whatever, though that, you would say, is 
the one thing to be thought of and aimed 
at ;—but meaning simply Extension of 
the Suffrage! Bring in more voting ; 
that will clear away the universal rot- 
tenness, and puddle of mendacities, in 
which poor England is drowning ; let 
England only vote sufficiently, and all 
is clean and sweet again. A very sin- 
gular swarmery this of the Reform move- 
ment, I must say. 


Ill. 


Inexpressibly delirious seems to me, at 
present in my solitude, the puddle of 
Parliament and Public upon what it 
calls the “ Reform Measure ;” that is 
to say, The calling in of new supplies 
of blockheadism, gulhbility, bribeability, 
amenability to beer and balderdash, by 
way of amending the woes we have had 
from our previous supplies of that bad 
article. The intellect of a man who be- 
lieves in the possibility of “improve- 
ment” by such a method is to me a 


finished off and shut up intellect, with 
which 1 would not argue: mere waste 
of wiud between us to exchange words 
on that class of topics. It is not 
Thought, this which my reforming bro- 
ther utters to me with such emphasis 
and eloquence ; it is mere “reflex and 
reverberation,” repetition of what he has 
always heard others imagining to think, 
and repeating as orthodox, indisputable, 
and the gospel of our salvation in this 
world, Does not all Nature groan 
¥2 
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everywhere, and lie in bondage, till you 
give it a Parliament? Is one a man 
at all unless one have a suffrage to Par- 
liament? These are axioms admitted 
by all English creatures for the last two 
hundred years. If you have the mis- 
fortune not to believe in them at all, 
but to believe the contrary for a long 
time past, the inferences and inspi- 
rations drawn from them, and the 
“ swarmeries” and enthusiasms of man- 
kind thereon, will seem to you not a 
little marvellous !— 


Meanwhile the good that lies in this 
delirious “new Reform Measure,”—as 
there lies something of good in almost 
everything,—is perhaps not inconsider- 
able. It accelerates notably what I 
have long looked upon as inevitable ;— 
pushes us at once into the Niagara 
Rapids : irresistibly propelled, with ever- 
increasing velocity, we shall now arrive ; 
who knows how soon! For the last 
thirty years it has been growing more 
and more evident that there was only 
this issue ; but now the issue itself has 
become imminent, the distance of it to 
be guessed by years. Traitorous Poli- 
ticians, grasping at votes, even votes 
from the rabble, have brought it on ;— 
one cannot but consider them traitor- 
ous; and for one’s own poor share, 
would rather have been shot than been 
concerned in it :—but, after all my silent 
indignation and disgust, I cannot pretend 
to be clearly sorry that such a consum- 
mation is expedited. I say to myself, 
“ Well, perhaps the sooner such a mass 
of hypocrisies, universal mismanage- 
ments and brutal platitudes and infide- 
lities ends,—if not in some improvement, 
then in death and finis,—may it not be 
the better? The sum of our sins, in- 
creasing steadily day by day, will at least 
be less, the sooner the settlement is !” 
Nay, have not I a kind of secret satis- 
faction, of the malicious or even of the 
judiciary kind (schadenfreude, ‘mischief- 
joy, the Germans call it, but really it 
is justice-joy withal), that he they call 
“ Dizzy” is to doit ; that other jugglers, 
of an unconscious and deeper type, 
having sold their poor Mother’s body 
for a mess of Official Pottage, this 


clever conscious juggler steps in, “ Soft 
you, my honourable friends; I will 
weigh out the corpse of your Mother 
(mother of mine she never was, but 
only stepmother and milk-cow) ;—and 
you shan’t have the pottage : not yours, 
you observe, but mine!” This really is 
a pleasing trait of its sort. 


Perhaps the consummation may be 
now nearer than is thought. It seems 
to me sometimes as if everybody had 
privately now given up serious notion 
of resisting it. Beales and his raga- 
muffins pull down the railings of Her 
Majesty’s Park, when Her Majesty 
refuses admittance; Home Secretary 
Walpole(representing England’s Majesty) 
listens to a Colonel Dickson talking of 
“barricades,” “improvised pikes,” We. ; 
does not order him to be conducted, 
and if necessary, to be kicked down- 
stairs, with orders never to return, in 
case of worse ; and when Beales says, 
“T will see that the Queen’s Peace is 
kept,” Queen (by her Walpole) answers, 
“ Will you, then ; God bless you /” and 
bursts into tears. Those ‘tears’ are 
certainly an epoch in England ; nothing 
seen, or dreamt of, like them in the 
History of poor England till now. 

In the same direction we have also 
our remarkable “ Jamaica Committee ;” 
and a Lord Chief Justice ‘ speaking six 
hours’ (with such “ eloquence,” such 
&c. &c. as takes with ravishment the 
general Editorial ear, Penny and Three- 
penny), to prove that there is no such 
thing, nor ever was, as Martial Law ; 
—and that any governor, commanded 
soldier, or official person, putting down 
the frightfullest Mob-insurrection, Black 
or White, shall do it with the rope round 
his neck, by way of encouragement to 
him. Nobody answers this remarkable 
Lord Chief Justice, “ Lordship, if you 
were to speak for six hundred years, 
instead of six hours, you would only 
prove the more to us that, unwritten 
if you will, but real and fundamental, 
anterior to all written laws, and first 
making written laws possible, there must 
have been, and is, and will be, coeval 
with Human Society, from its first 
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beginnings to its ultimate end, an actual 
Jtartial Law, of more validity than any 
other law whatever. Lordship, if there 
is no written law that three and three 
shall be six, do you wonder at the 
Statute Book for that omission? You 
may shut those eloquent lips, and go 
home to dinner. May your shadow 
never be less; greater it perhaps has 
little chance of being.” 
Truly one knows not whether less 
to venerate the Majesty's Ministers, 
who, instead of rewarding their Go- 
vernor Eyre, throw him out of win- 
dow to a small loud group, small as 
now appears, and nothing but a group 
or knot of rabid Nigger-Philanthropists, 
barking furiously in the gutter, and 
threatening one’s Reform Bill with loss 
of certain friends and votes (which 
could not save it, either, the dear object), 
—or that other unvenerable Majesty’s 
Ministry, which on Beales’s generous 
undertaking for the Peace of an afflicted 
Queen’s Majesty, bursts into tears. 
Memorable considerably, and alto- 
gether new in our History, are both 
those ministerial feats ; and both point 
significantly the same way. The per- 
ceptible, but as yet unacknowledged 
truth is, people are getting dimly sensible 
that our Social Affairs and Arrange- 
ments, all but the money-safe, are pretty 
universally a Falsehood, an elaborate 
old-established Hypocrisy, which is even 
serving its own poor private purpose 
ill, and is openly mismanaging every 
public purpose or interest, to a shame- 
ful and indefensible extent. For such a 
Hypocrisy, in any detail of it (except 
the money-safe), nobody, official or 
other, is willing to risk his skin ; but 
cautiously looks round whether there 
is no postern to retire by, and retires 
accordingly,—leaving any mob-leader, 
Beales, John of Leyden, Walter-the- 
Pennyless, or other impotent enough 
loud individual, with his tail of loud 
Roughs, to work their own sweet will. 
Safer to humour the mob, than re- 
press them, with the rope about your 
neck. Everybody sees the Official 
slinking off, has a_ secret fellow- 
feeling with it; nobody admires it ; 


but the spoken disapproval is languid, 
and generally from the teeth out- 
wards. “Has not everybody been 
very good to you?” say the highest 
Editors, in these current days, admo- 
nishing and soothing down Beales and 
his Roughs. So that if loud mobs, sup- 
ported by one or two Eloquences in the 
House, choose to proclaim, some day, 
with vociferation, as some day they will, 
“* Enough of kingship, and its grimacings 
and futilities! Is it not a Hypocrisy 
and Humbug, as you yourselves well 
know? We demand to become Com- 
monwealth of England ; that will per- 
haps be better, worse it cannot be!”—in 
such case, how much of available resist- 
ance does the reader think would ensue? 
From official persons, with the rope round 
their neck, should you expect a great 
amount? I do not; or that resistance 
to the death would anywhere, ‘within 
these walls’ or without, be the prevailing 
phenomenon. 

For we are a people drowned in 
Hypocrisy ; saturated with it to the 
bone :—alas it is even so, in spite of far 
other intentions at one time, and of a 
languid, dumb, but ineradicable inward 
protest against it still:—and we are 
beginning to be universally conscious of 
that horrible condition, and by no means 
disposed to die in behalf of continuing 
it! It has lasted long, that unblessed 
process ; process of ‘lying to steep in 
the Devil's Pickle,’ for above two hun- 
dred years (I date the formal beginning 
of it from the year 1660, and desperate 
return of Sacred Majesty after such an 
ousting as it had got); process which 
appears to be now about complete. 
Who could regret the finis of such a 
thing; finis on any terms whatever! 
Possibly it will not be death eternal, 
possibly only death temporal, death 
temporary. 

My neighbours, by the million 
against one, all expect that it will 
almost certainly be New-birth, a Satur- 
nian time,—with gold nuggets them 
selves more plentiful than ever. As for 
us we will say, Rejoice in the awakening 
of poor England even on these terms. 
To lie torpid, sluttishly gurgling and 
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mumbling, spiritually in soak ‘in the 
Devil’s Pickle’ (choicest elixir the Devil 
brews, — is not unconscious or half- 
conscious J7ypocrisy, and quiet Make- 


IV. 


Practically the worthiest inquiry, in 
regard to all this, would be : ‘“‘ What are 
probably the steps towards consumma- 
tion all this will now take; what 
are, in main features, the issues it will 
arrive at, on unexpectedly (with immense 
surprise to the most) shooting Niagara, to 
the bottom ? And above all, what are the 
possibilities, resources, impediments, con- 
ceivable methods and attemptings of its 
ever getting out again?” Darker sub- 
ject of Prophecy can be laid before no 
man : and to be candid with myself, up 
to this date, I have never seriously medi- 
tated it, far less grappled with it as a 
Problem in any sort practical. Let me 
avoid branch first of this inquiry alto- 
gether. If “immortal smash,” and 
shooting of the Falls, be the one issue 
ahead, our and the reformed Parlia- 
ment’s procedures and adventures in 
arriving there are not worth conjecturing 
in comparison !—And yet the inquiry 
means withal, both branches if it mean, 
“ What are the duties of good citizens in 
it, now and onwards?” Meditated it 
must be, and light sought on it, how- 
ever hard or impossible to find ! It is not 
always the part of the infinitesimally 
small minority of wise men and good 
citizens to sit silent ; idle they should 
never sit. 


Supposing the Commonwealth estab- 
lished, and Democracy rampant, as 
in America, or in France by fits for 70 
odd years past,—it is a favourable fact 
that our Aristocracy, in their essential 
height of position, and capability (or pos- 
sibility) of doing good, are not at once 
likely to be interfered with ; that they will 
be continued farther on their trial, and 
only the question somewhat more strin- 
gently put to them, “What are you 
good for, then? Shew us, shew us, or 
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believe of yourself and others, strictly 
that ?) for above two hundred years : 
that was the infinitely dismal condition, 
all others are but finitely so. 


else disappear!” I regard this as poten- 
tially a great benefit ;—springing from 
what seems a mad enough phenomenon, 
the fervid zeal in behalf, of this “new 
Reform Bill” and all kindred objects, 
which is manifested by the better kind 
of our young Lords and Honourables ; 
a thing very curious to me. Somewhat 
resembling that bet of the impetuous 
Trish carpenter, astride of his plank 
firmly stuck out of window in the sixth 
story, “‘ Two to one, I can saw this plank 
in so many minutes ;” and sawing accord- 
ingly, fiercely impetuous,—with success! 
But from the maddest thing, as we said, 
there usually may come some particle of 
good withal (if any poor particle of good 
did lie in it, waiting to be disengaged !) 
—and this is a signal instance of that 
kind. Our Aristocracy are not hated or 
disliked by any Class of the People, but 
on the contrary are looked up to,—with 
a certain vulgarly human admiration, 
and spontaneous recognition of their 
good qualities and good fortune, which 
is by no means wholly envious or wholly 
servile,—by all classes, lower and lowest 
class included. And indeed, in spite of 
lamentable exceptions too visible all 
round, my vote would still be, That, 
from Plebs to Princeps, there was still 
no Class among us intrinsically so valu- 
able and recommendable. 

What the possibilities of our Aristo- 
cracy might still be? this is a question 
I have often asked myself. Surely their 
possibilities might still be considerable ; 
though I confess they lie in a most 
abstruse, and as yet quite uninvesti- 
gated condition. But a body of brave 
men, and of beautiful polite women, 
furnished gratis as they are,—some of 
them (as my Lord Derby, I am told, in 
a few years will be) with not far from 
two-thirds of a million sterling annually, 
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—ought to be good for something, in a 
society mostly fallen vulgar and chaotic 
like ours! More than once, I have 
been affected with a deep sorrow and 
respect for noble souls among them, 
and their high stoicism, and silent re- 
signation to a kind of life which they 
individually could not alter, and saw to 
be so empty and paltry: life of Giving 
and receiving Hospitalities in a grace- 
fully splendid manner. “ This, then” 
(such mute soliloquy I have read on 
some noble brow), “this, and something 
of Village-schools, of Consulting with 
the Parson, care of Peasant Cottages and 
Economies, is to be all our task in the 
world? Well, well; let us at least do 
this, in our most perfect way !” 

In past years, I have sometimes 
thought what a thing it would be, 
could the Queen “in Council” (in Par- 
liament or wherever it were) pick out 
some gallant-minded, stout, well-gifted 
Cadet,—younger son of a Duke, of an 
Earl, of a Queen herself ; younger Son 
doomed now to go mainly to the Devil, 
for absolute want of a career ;—and say 
to him, “‘ Young fellow, if there do lie 
in you potentialities of governing, of 
gradually guiding, leading and coercing 
to anoble goal, how sad is it they should 
be all lost! They are the grandest gifts 
a mortal can have; and they are, of all, 
the most necessary to other mortals in 
this world. See, I have scores on scores 
of ‘ Colonies,’ all ungoverned, and nine- 
tenths of them full of jungles, boa- 
constrictors, rattlesnakes, Parliamentary 
Eloquences, and Emancipated Niggers, 
ripening towards nothing but destruc- 
tion : one of these you shall have, you 
as Vice-King; on rational conditions, and 
ad vitam aut culpam it shall be yours 
(and your posterity’s if worthy): go you 
and buckle with it, in the name of 
Heaven ; and let us see what you will 
build it to!” To something how much 
betterthan the Parliamentary Eloquences 
are doing,—thinks the reader? Good 
Heavens, these West-India Islands, some 
of them, appear to be the richest and 
most favoured spots on the Planet Earth. 
Jamaica is an angry subject, and I am 
shy to speak of it. Poor Dominica itself 
is described to me in a way to kindle 


a heroic young heart; look at Dominica 
for an instant : 

Hemispherical, they say, or in the 
shape of an Inverted Washbowl ; rim 
of it, first twenty miles of it all 
round, starting from the sea, is flat 
alluvium, the fruitfullest in Nature, fit 
for any noblest spice or product, but 
unwholesome except for Niggers held 
steadily to their work: ground then gradu- 
ally rises, umbrageously rich throughout, 
becomes fit for coffee ; still rises, now 
bears oak woods, cereals, Indian corn, 
English wheat, and in this upper portion 
is salubrious and delightful for the Euro- 
pean,—who might therespreadand grow, 
according to the wisdom given him; say 
only to a population of 100,000 adult 
men; well fit to defend their Island 
against all comers, and beneficently keep 
stealy to their work, a million of 
Niggers on the lower ranges. What a 
kingdom my poor Frederick William, 
followed by his Frederick, would have 
madeof this Inverted Washbowl ; clasped 
round, and lovingly kissed and laved, by 
the beautifullest seas in the world, and 
beshone by the grandest sun and sky! 
“For ever impossible,” say you ; “ con- 
trary to all our notions, regulations, and 
ways of proceeding or of thinking ?” 
Well, I dare say. And the state your 
regulations have it in, at present, is: 
Population of 100 white men (by no 
means of select type); unknown cipher 
of rattlesnakes, profligate Niggers, and 
Mulattoes ; governed by a Piebald Par- 
liament of Eleven (head Demosthenes 
there a Nigger Tinman),—and so exqui- 
site a care of Being and of Well-being 
that the old Fortifications have become 
jungle quarries (Tinman “at liberty to 
tax himself”), vigorous roots penetrat- 
ing the old ashlar, dislocating it every- 
where, with tropical effect; old cannon 
going quietly to honeycomb and oxide 
of iron in the vigorous embrace of 
jungle: military force nil, police force 
next to nil: an Island capable of 
being taken by the crew of a man-of- 
war's boat. And indeed it was nearly 
lost, the other year, by an accidental 
collision of two Niggers on the street, 
and a concourse of other idle Niggers 
to see, who would not go away again, 
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but idly re-assembled with increased 
numbers on the morrow, and with ditto 
the next day ; assemblage pointing ad 
‘nfinitum seemingly,—had not some cha- 
ritable small French Governor, from his 
bit of Island within reach, sent over a 
Lieutenant and twenty soldiers, to extin- 
yuish the devouring absurdity, and order 


We 


I almost think, when once we have 
made the Niagara leap, the better kind 
of our Nobility, perhaps after experi- 
menting, will more and more withdraw 
themselves from the Parliamentary, 
Oratorical or Political element ; leaving 
that to such Cleon the Tanner and 
Company as it rightfully belongs to ; 
and be far more chary of their speech 
than now. Speech, issuing in no deed, 
is hateful and contemptible :—how can 
a man have any nobleness who knows 
not that? In God's name let us find 
out what of noble and profitable we 
can do; if it be nothing, let us at least 
keep silence, and bear gracefully our 
strange lot !—— 

The English Nobleman has still left 
in him, after such sorrowful erosions, 
something considerable of chivalry and 
magnanimity : polite he is, in the finest 
form ; politeness, modest, simple, veri- 
table, ineradicable, dwells in him to the 
bone ; I incline to call him the politest 
kind of nobleman or man (especially 
his wife the politest and gracefullest 
kind of woman) you will find in any 
country. An immense endowment this, 
if you consider it well! A very great 
and indispensable help to whatever 
other faculties of kingship a man may 
have. Indeed it springs from them all 
(its sources, every kingly faculty lying 
in you); and is as the beautiful natural 
skin, and visible sanction, index, and 
outcome of them all. No king can rule 
without it; none but potential kings 
ean really have it. In the crude, what 


we call unbred or Orson form, all “men 
of genius” have it; but see what it 
avails some of. them,—your Samuel 
Johnson, for instance,—in that crude 
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it home straightway to its bed ; whicl: 
instantly saved this valuable Possession 
of ours, and left our Demosthenic Tin- 
man and his Ten, with their liberty to 
tax themselves as heretofore. Is not 
“ Self-government” a sublime thing, in 
Colonial Islands and some others? But 
to leave all this. 


form, who was so rich in it, too, in the 
crude way ! 


It is perhaps a fortunate circumstance, 
that the population has no wild notions, 
no political enthusiasms of a “New Era” 
or the like. This, though in itself a 
dreary and ignoble item, in respect of 
the revolutionary change, may never- 
theless be for good, if the Few shall be 
really high and brave, as things roll on. 

Certain it is, there is nothing but 
vulgarity in our People’s expectations, 
resolutions or desires, in this Epoch. It 
is all a peaceable mouldering or tum- 
bling down from mere rottenness and 
decay ; whether slowly mouldering or 
rapidly tumbling, there will be nothing 
found of real or true in the rubbish- 
heap, but a most true desire of making 
money easily, and of eating it pleasantly. 
A poor ideal for “ reformers,” sure 
enough. But it is the fruit of long 
antecedents, too ; and from of old our 
habits in regard to “ reformation,” or 
repairing what went wrong (as some- 
thing is always doing), have been 
strangely didactic ! 

And to such length have we at last 
brought it, by our wilful, conscious and 
now long-continued method of using 
varnish, instead of actual repair by 
honest carpentry, of what we all knew 
and saw to have gone undeniably wrong 
in our procedures and affairs! Method 
deliberately, steadily, and even solemnly 
continued, with much admiration of it 
from ourselves and others, as the best and 
only good one, for above two hundred 
years. Ever since that annus mirabilis of 

1660, when Oliver Cromwell’s dead clay 
was hung on the gibbet, anda much easier 
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“reign of Christ” under the divine 
gentleman called Charles I. was thought 
the fit thing, this has been our steady 
method: varnish, varnish; if a thing 
have grown so rotten that it yawns 
palpable, and is so inexpressibly ugly 
that the eyes of the very populace dis- 
cern it and detest it,—bring out a new 
pot of varnish, with the requisite supply 
of putty; and Jay it on handsomely. 
J)on’t spare varnish ; how well it will 
all look in a few days, if laid on well! 
Varnish alone is cheap and is safe ; 
avoid carpentering, chiselling, sawing 
and hammering on the old quiet House ; 
—dry-rot is in it, who knows how 
deep ; don’t disturb the old beams and 
junctures: varnish, varnish, if you will 
be blessed by gods and men! This is 
called the Constitutional System, Con- 
servative System, and other fine names ; 
and this at last has its fruits, such as 
we see. Mendacity hanging in the very 
air we breathe ; all men become, uncon- 
sciously or half or wholly-consciousl y,— 
fiars to their own souls and to other 
men’s; grimacing, finessing, periphrasing, 
in continual hypocrisy of word, by way of 
varnish to continual past, present, future 
misperformance of thing :—clearly sin- 
cere about nothing whatever, except 
in silence, about the appetites of their 
own huge belly, and the readiest method 
of assuaging these. From a Population 
of that sunk kind, ardent only in pur- 
suits that are low and in industries that 
are sensuous and beaverish, there is little 
peril of human enthusiasms, or revolu- 
tionary transports, such as occurred in 
1789, for instance. A low-minded 
pecus all that; essentially torpid and 
ignavum, on all that is high or nobly 
human in revolutions. 

It is true there is in such a popula- 
tion, of itself, no help at all towards 
reconstruction of the wreck of your 
Niagara plunge; of themselves they, 
with whatever cry of “ liberty” in their 
mouths, are inexorably marked by 
Destiny as slaves; and not even the 
immortal gods could make them free,— 
except by making them anew and on a 
different pattern. No help in them at 
all, to your model Aristocrat, or to 


any noble man or thing. But then 
likewise there is no hindrance, or a 
minimum of it! Nothing there in bar 
of the noble Few, who we always trust 
will be born to us, generation after 
generation ; and on whom and whose 
living of a noble and valiantly cosmic 
life amid the worst impediments and 
hugest anarchies, the whole of our hope 
depends. Yes,onthemonly! Ifamid 
the thickest welter of surrounding glut- 
tony and baseness, and what must be 
reckoned bottomless anarchy from shore 
to shore, there be found no man, no 
small but invincible minority of men, 
capable of keeping themselves free from 
all that, and of living a heroically human 
life, while the millions round them are 
noisily living a mere beaverish or dog- 
like one, then truly all hope is gone. 
But we always struggle to believe Net. 
Aristocracy by title, by fortune, and 
position, who can doubt but there are 
still precious possibilities among the 
chosen of that class? And if that fail 
us, there is still, we hope, the unclassed 
Aristocracy by nature, not inconsider- 
able in numbers, and supreme in faculty, 
in wisdom, human talent, nobleness 
and courage, ‘‘ who derive their patent 
of nobility direct from Almighty God.” 
If indeed these also fail us, and are 
trodden out under the unanimous tor- 
rent of brutish hoofs and hobnails, and 
cannot vindicate themselves into clear- 
ness here and there, but at length cease 
even to try it,—then indeed it is all 
ended : national death, scandalous “ Cop- 
per-Captaincy ” as of France, stern Rus- 
sian Abolition and Erasure as of Poland ; 
in one form or another, well deserved 
annihilation, and dismissal from God’s 
universe, that and nothing else lies 
ahead for our once heroic England too. 


How many of our Titular Aristocracy 
will prove real gold when thrown into 
the crucible? That is always a highly 
interesting question to me; and my 
answer or guess has still something con- 
siderable of hope lurking in it. But 
the question as to our Aristocracy by 
Patent from God the Maker, is infinitely 
interesting. How many of these, amid 
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the ever-increasing bewilderments, and 
welter of impediments, will be able to 
develope themselves into something of 
Heroic Well-doing by act and by word ? 
How many of them will be drawn, 
pushed and seduced, their very docility 
and lovingness assisting, into the uni- 
versal vulgar whirlpool of *Parliamen- 
teering, Newspapering, Novel-writing, 
Comte-Philosophy-ing, immortal Verse- 
writing, &c. &c. (if of vocal turn, as they 
mostly will be, for some time yet)? 
How many, by their too desperate re- 
sistance to the unanimous vulgar of a 
Public round them, will become spas- 
modic instead of strong; and will be 
overset, and trodden out, under the hoofs 
and hobnails above-said? Will there, 
in short, prove to be a recognisable 
small nucleus of Invincible “Apioror 
fighting for the Good Cause, in their 
various wisest ways, and never ceasing 
or slackening till they die? This is the 
question of questions, on which all 
turns ; in the answer to this, could we 
give it clearly, as no man can, lies 
the oracle-response, *‘ Life for you,” or 
“ Death for you”! Looking into this, 
there are fearful dubitations, many. 
But considering what of Piety, the de- 
voutest and the bravest yet known, 
there once was in England, and how 


extensively, in stupid, maundering and 
degraded forms, it still lingers, one is 
inclined timidly to hope the best! 

The best : for if this small Aristocratic 
nucleus can hold out and work, it is in 
the sure case to increase and increase ; 
to become (as Oliver once termed them) 
“a company of poor men, who will shed 
all their blood rather.” An openly belli- 
gerent company, capable of taking the 
biggest slave Nation by the beard, and 
saying to it, “Enough, ye slaves, and 
servants of the mud-gods ; all this must 
cease! Our heart abhors all this; our 
soul is sick under it ; God’s curse is on 
us while this lasts. Behold we will all die 
rather than that this last. Rather all 
die, we say ;—what is your view of the 
corresponding alternative on your own 
part?” I see well it must at length 
come to battle ; actual fighting, bloody 
wrestling, and a great deal of it: but 
were it unit against thousand, or 
against thousand-thousand, on the above 
terms, I know the issue, and have no 
fear about it. That also is an issue 
which has been often tried in Human 
History ; and, “ while God lives”—(I 
hope the phrase is not yet obsolete, for 
the fact is eternal, tho’ so many have 
forgotten it!)—said issue can or will 
fall only one way. 


VI. 


What we can expect this Aristocracy 
of Nature to do for us? They are of 
two kinds : the Speculative, speaking or 
vocal ; and the Practical or industrial, 
whose function is silent. These are of 
brother quality ; but they go very diffe- 
rent roads: “ men of genius” they all 
emphatically are, the “ inspired Gift of 
God ” lodged in each of them. They do 
infinitely concern the world and us ; 
especially that first or speaking class,— 
provided God have “ touched their lips 
with his hallowed fire!” Supreme is 
the importance of these. They are our 
inspired speakers and seers, the light 
of the world; who are to deliver the 
world from its swarmeries, its super- 
stitions (political or other) ;— priceless 


and indispensable to us that first 
Class ! 

Nevertheless I will omit these at pre- 
sent, and touch only of the second, or 
Industrial Hero, as more within my 
limits and the reader’s. 


This Industrial hero, here and there 
recognisable, and known to me, as de- 
veloping himself, and as an opulent and 
dignified kind of man, is already almost 
an Aristocrat by class. And if his chivalry 
is still somewhat in the Orson form, he 
is already by intermarriage and otherwise 
coming inte contact with the Aristocracy 
by title ; and by degrees, will acquire the 
fit Valentinism, and other more impor- 
tant advantages there. He cannot do 
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better than unite with this naturally 
noble kind of Aristocrat by title ; the 
Industrial noble and this one are 
brothers born ; called and impelled to 
co-operate and go together. Their united 
result is what we want from both. And 
the Noble of the Future,—if there be 
any such, as I believe there must,—will 
have grown out of both, A new 
“ Valentine ;’ and perhaps a consider- 
ably improved,—by such recontact with 
his wild Orson kinsman, and with the 
earnest veracities this latter has learned 
in the Woods and the Dens of Bears. 

The Practical “ man of genius” will 
probably not be altogether absent from 
the Reformed Parliament :—his Make- 
believe, the vulgar millionaire, (truly a 
** bloated” specimen, this!) is sure to be 
frequent there; and along with the 
multitude of brass guineas, it will be 
very salutary to have a gold one or two! 
—In or out of Parliament, our Practical 
hero will find no end of work ready for 
him. It is he that has to recivilize, out 
of its now utter savagery, the world of 
Industry ;—think what a set of items: 
to change nomadic contract into per- 
manent ; annihilation of the soot and 
dirt and squalid horror now defacing 
this England, once so clean and comely 
while it was poor; matters sanitary 
(and that not to the body only) for his 
people ; matters govermental for them ; 
matters, &c. &c. ;—no want of work for 
this Hero, through a great many gene- 
rations yet ! 

And indeed reformed Parliament it- 
self, with or without his presence, will 
you would suppose have to start at once 
upon the industrial question and go 
quite deep into it. That of Trades 
Union, in quest of its “ 4 eights,”! with 
assassin pistol in its hand will at once 
urge itself on reformed Parliament : and 
reformed Parliament will give us Blue 
Books upon it if nothing further. Nay, 
almost still more urgent, and what I 
could reckon,—as touching on our Ark 
of the Covenant, on sacred free trade 


**Eight hours to work, and eight hours to 
lay ; 

Eight hours to sleep, and eight shillings a 

day.” —Reformed Workmai’s Pisgah Song. 
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itself,—to be the preliminary of all, there 
is the immense and universal question of 
Cheap and Nasty, let me explain it a 
little. 

“Cheap and nasty ;” there is a 
pregnancy in that poor vulgar proverb, 
which I wish we better saw and valued ! 
It is the rude indignant protest of 
human nature against a mischief which 
in all times and places taints it or lies 
near it, and which never in any time or 
place was so like utterly overwhelming 
it as hereand now. Understand, if you 
will consider it, that no good man did, or 
ever should, encourage “ cheapness” at 
the ruinous expense of unfitness, which is 
always infidelity, and is dishonourable 
to a man. If I want an article, let it 
be genuine, at whatever price ; if the 
price is too high for me, I will go with- 
out it, unequipped with it for the pre- 
sent,—I shall not have equipped myself 
with a hypocrisy, at any rate! This, if 
you will reflect, is primarially the rule 
of all purchasing or employing men. 
They are not permitted to encourage, 
patronize, or in any form countenance 
the working, wearing, or acting of Hypo- 
crisies in this world. On the contrary, 
they ave to hate all such with a perfect 
hatred ; to do their best in extinguishing 
them as the poison of mankind. This 
is the temper for purchasers of work : 
how much more that for doers and pro- 
ducers of it! Work, every one of you, 
like the Demiurgus or Eternal World- 
builder; work, none of you, like the 
Diabolus or Denier and Destroyer,— 
under penalties ! 

Aud now, if this is the fact, that 
you are not to purchase, to make or to 
vend any ware or product of the “ cheap 
and nasty” genus, and cannot in any 
case do it without sin, and eyen treason 
against the Maker of you,—consider 
what a quantity of sin, of treason petty 
and high, must be accumulating in poor 
England every day! It is certain as 
the National Debt; and what are all 
National money Debts in comparison 4 
Do you know the shop, sale-shop, 
workshop, industrial establishment tem- 
poral or spiritual, in broad England, 
where genuine work is to be had? I 
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confess I hardly do; the more is my 
sorrow! For a whole Pandora's Box of 
evils lies in that one fact, my friend ; 
that one is enough for us, and may be 
taken as the sad summary of all. Uni- 
versal shoddy and Devil’s dust cun- 
ningly varnished over ; that is what you 
will find presented you in all places, as 
ware invitingly cheap, if your expe- 
rience is like mine. Yes ; if Free Trade 
is the new religion, and if Free Trade 
do mean, Free racing with unlimited 
velocity in the career of Cheap and 
Nasty,—our practical hero will be in- 
finitely anxious to deal with that ques- 
tion, and see how Free Trade with such 
a devil in the belly of it, is to be tied 
again a little. 

One small example only! London 
bricks are reduced to dry clay again 
in the course of sixty years, or sooner. 
Bricks, burn them rightly, build them 
faithfully, with mortar faithfully tem- 
pered, they will stand, I believe, 
barring earthquakes and cannons, for 
6,000 years if you like! Etruscan 
Pottery (baked clay, but rightly baked) 
is some 3,000 years of age, and 
still fresh as an infant. Nothing I 
know of is more lasting than a well- 
made brick,—we have them here, at 
the head of this Garden (wall once of 
a Manor Park), which are in their 
third or fourth century (Henry Eighth’s 
time, I was told), and still perfect in 
every particular. 

Truly the state of London houses 
and London house-building, at this 
time, who shall express how detestable 
it is, how frightful! For there lies 
in it not the Physical mischief only, but 
the Moral too, which is far more. [ 
have often sadly thought of this. That 
afresh human soul should be born in 
such a place; born in the midst of a 
concrete mendacity ; taught at every 
moment not to abhor a lie, but to think 
a lie all proper, the fixed custom and 
general law of man, and to twine its 
young affections round that sort of thing! 
England needs to be rebuilt once every 
seventy years. Build it once rightly, 
the expense will be say fifty per cent. 
more ; but it will stand till the day of 


judgment. Every seventy years we 
shall save the expense of building all 
England over again! Say nine-tenths 
of the expense, say three-fourths of it 
(allowing for the changes necessary or 
permissible in the change of things) ; 
and in rigorous arithmetic, such is the 
saving possible to you; lying under 
your nose there ; soliciting you to pick 
it up,—by the mere act of behaving 
like sons of Adam, not like scandalous 
esurient Phantasms and sons of Bel 
and the Dragon. 

Here is a thrift of money, if you 
want money! The money-saving would 
(you can compute in what short length 
of time) pay your National Debt for 
you, bridge the ocean for you; wipe 
away your smoky nuisances, your muddy 
ditto, your miscellaneous ditto, and 
make the face of England clean again ; 
—and all this I reckon as mere zero 
in comparison with the accompanying 
improvement to your poor souls,—now 
dead in trespasses and sins, drowned in 
beer-butts, wine-butts, in gluttonies, 
slaveries, quackeries, but recalled then to 
blessed life again, and the sight of 
Heaven and Earth instead of Payday, 
and Meux and Co.’s Entire. Oh, my be- 
wildered Brothers, what foul infernal 
Ciree has come over you, and changed 
you from men once really rather noble 
of their kind, into beavers, into hogs 
and asses, and beasts of the field or the 
slum! I declare I had rather die. . 

One hears sometimes of religious 
controversies running very high, about 
faith, works, grace, prevenient grace, 
the Arches Court and LHssays and 
Reviews ; — into none of which do 
I enter, or concern myself with 
your entering. One thing I will re- 
mind you of, That the essence and 
outcome of all religions, creeds, and 
liturgies whatsoever is, to do one’s work 
in a faithful manner. Unhappy caitiff, 
what to you is the use of orthodoxy, if 
with every stroke of your hammer you 
are breaking all the Ten Command- 
ments,—operating upon Devil’s dust, 
and endeavouring to reap where you 
have not sown? But to return to 
our Aristocracy by title. 
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Orsonism is not what will hinder our 
Aristocracy from still reigning, still, or 
much farther than now,—to the very 
utmost limit of their capabilities and 
opportunities, in the new times that 
come. What are these opportunities, — 
zranting the capability to be (as I be- 
lieve) very considerable if seriously 
exerted —This is a question of the 
highest interest just now. 

In their own Domains and land terri- 
tories, it is evident each of them can 
still, for certain years and decades, be a 
complete king; and may, if he strenu- 
ously try, mould and manage every- 
thing, till both his people and his 
dominion correspond gradually to the 
ideal he has formed. Refractory sub- 


jects he has the means of banishing ; 


the relations between all classes from 
the biggest farmer to the poorest orphan 
ploughboy, are under his control; 
nothing ugly or unjust or improper, 
but he could by degrees undertake 
steady war against, and manfully sub- 
due or extirpate. Till all his Domain 
were, through every field and homestead 
of it, and were maintained in con- 
tinuing and being, manlike, decorous, 
fit; comely to the eye and to the soul 
of whoever wisely looked on it, or 
honestly lived in it. This is a beautiful 
ideal; which might be carried out on 
all sides to indefinite lengths,—not in 
management of land only, but in 
thousandfold countenancing, protecting 
and encouraging of human worth, and 
dis-countenancing and sternly repressing 
the want of ditto, wherever met with 
among surrounding mankind. Till the 
whole surroundings of a nobleman were 
made noble like himself: and all men 
should recognise that here verily was a 
bit of kinghood ruling “ by the Grace 
of God,” in difficult circumstances, but 
not in vain. 

This were a way, if this were com- 
monly adopted, of by degrees reinstat- 
ing Aristocracy in all the privileges, 


authorities, reverences and honours it 
ever had, in its palmiest times, under 
any Kaiser Barbarossa, Henry Fowler 
(Heinrich der Vogeler), Henry Fine- 
Scholar (Beau-clerc), or . Wilhelmus 
Bastardus the Acquirer: this would be 
divine ; blessed is every individual that 
shall manfully, all his life, solitary or 
in fellowship, address himself to this! 
But, alas, this is an ideal, and I have 
practically little faith in it. Discerning 
well how few would seriously adopt 
this as a trade in life, I can only say, 
“Blessed is every one that does!”— 
Readers can observe that only zealous 
aspirants to be “noble” and worthy of 
their title (who are not a numerous 
class) could adopt this trade; and that 
of these few, only the fewest, or the 
actually noble, could to much effect do 
it when adopted. “ Management of 
one’s land on this principle,” yes, in 
sume degree this might be possible : 
but as to ‘fostering merit’ or human 
worth, the question would arise (as it 
did with a late Noble Lord still in wide 
enough esteem),! “What is merit? The 
opinion one man entertains of another !” 
(Hear, hear/) By this plan of diligence 
in promoting human worth, you would 
do little to redress our griefs ; this plan 
would bea quenching of the fire by oil : 
a dreadful plan! (In fact, this is what you 
may see everywhere going on just now ; 
this is what has reduced us to the pass 
we are at!)—To recognise merit you 
must first yourself have it ; to recognise 
false merit, and crown it as true, be- 
cause a long tail runs after it, is the 
saddest operation under the sun; and 
it is one you have only to open your 
eyes and see every day. Alas! no? 
Ideals won’t carry many people far. 
To have an Ideal generally done, it 
must be compelled by the vulgar ap- 
petite there is to do it, by indisputable 
advantage seen in doing it. 


1 Lord Palmerston, in debate on Civil Ser- 
vice Examination Proposal. 
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In such an independent position ; 
acknowledged king of one’s own terri- 
tories, well withdrawn from the raging 
inanities of “ polities,” leaving the loud 
rabble and their spokesmen to con- 
summate all that in their own sweet 
way, and make Anarchy again horrible, 
and Government or real Kingship the 
thing desirable,—one fancies there might 
be actual scope for a kingly soul to 
aim at unfolding itself, at imprinting 
itself in all manner of beneficent ar- 
rangements and improvements of things 
around it. Schools, for example, school- 
ing and training of its young subjects 
in the way that they should go, and in 
the things that they should do: what 
a boundless outlook that of schools, and 
of improvement in school methods, and 
school purposes, which in these ages 
lie hitherto all superannuated and to 
a frightful degree inapplicable! Our 
schools go all upon the vocal hitherto ; 
no clear aim in them but to teach the 
young creature how he is to speak, to 
utter himself by tongue and pen ;— 
which, supposing him even to have some- 
thing to utter, as he so very rarely has, 
is by no means the thing he specially 
wants in our times. How he is to 
work, to behave and do; that is the 
question for him, which he seeks the 
answer of in schools ;—#in schools, 
having now so little chance of it else- 
where. In other times, many or most 
of his neighbours round hin, his 
superiors over him, if he looked well 
and could take example, and learn by 
what he saw, were in use to yield him 
very much of answer to this vitallest of 
questions : but now they do not, or do 
it fatally the reverse way! Talent of 
speaking grows daily commoncr among 
one’s neighbours ; amounts already to a 
weariness and a nuisance, so barren is 
it of great benefit, and liable to be of 
great hurt: but the talent of right con- 
duct, of wise and useful behaviour seems 
to grow rarer every day, and is nowhere 
taught in the streets and thoroughfares 
any more. Right schools were never 
more desirable than now. Nor ever more 


unatiainable, by public clamouring and 
jargoning, than now. Only the wise 
Ruler (acknowledged king in his own 
territories), taking counsel with the 
wise, and earnestly pushing and en- 
deavouring all his days, might do some- 
thing in it. It is true, I suppose him 
to be capable of recognising and search- 
ing out “the wise,” wlio are apt not to 
be found on the high roads at present, 
or only to be transiently passing there, 
with closed lips, swift step, and pos- 
sibly a grimmish aspect of countenance, 
among the crowd of loquacious sham- 
wise. To be capable of actually recog- 
nising and discerning these ; and that 
is no small postulate (how-great a one I 
know well) :—in fact, unless our Noble 
by rank be a Noble by nature, little or 
no success is possible to us by him. 

But granting this great postulate, what 
a field in the Non-vocal School depart- 
ment, such as was not dreamt of before! 
Non-vocal ; presided over by whatever of 
Pious Wisdom this king could eliminate 
from all corners of the impious world ; 
and could consecrate with means and ap- 
pliances for making the new generation, 
by degrees, less impious. Tragical to 
think of : Every new generation is born 
to us direct out of Heaven ; white as 
purest writing paper, white as snow ;— 
everything we please can be written on 
it ;—and our pleasure and our negli- 
gence is, To begin blotching it, scraw]- 
ing, smutching and smearing it, from 
the first day it sees the sun: towards 
such a consummation of ugliness, dirt, 
and blackness of darkness, as is too 
often visible. Woe on us; there is no 
woe like this,—if we were not sunk in 
stupefaction, and had still eyes to dis- 
cern or souls to feel it !—Goethe has 
shadowed out a glorious far-glancing 
specimen of that Non-vocal, or very 
partially-vocal kind of School. I myself 
remember to have seen an extremely 
small, but highly useful and practicable 
little corner of one, actually on work 
at Glasnevin in Ireland about fifteen 
years ago; and Have often thought 
of it since. 
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I always fancy there might much be 
done in the way of military Drill withal. 
Beyond all other schooling, and as sup- 
plement or even as succedaneum for 
all other, one often wishes the entire 
Population could be thoroughly drilled ; 
into co-operative movement, into indi- 
vidual behaviour, correct, precise, and at 
once habitual and orderly as mathema- 
tics, in all or in very many points,—and 
ultimately in the point of actual Military 
Service, should such be required of it ! 

That of commanding and obeying, were 
there nothing more, is it not the basis 
of all human culture ; ought not all to 
have it; and how many ever do? I 
often say, The one Official Person, royal, 
sacerdotal, scholastic, governmental, of 
our times, who is still thoroughly a truth 
and a reality, and not in great part a 
hypothesis, and worn-out humbug, pro- 
posing and attempting a duty which he 
fails to do,—is the Drill-Sergeant who 
is master of his work, and who will per- 
form it. By Drill-Sergeant understand, 
not the man in three stripes alone ; 
understand him as meaning all such 
men, up to the Turenne, to the Friedrich 
of Prussia: he does his function, he is 
genuine; and from the highest to the 
lowest'no one else does. Ask your poor 
King’s Majesty, Captain-General of 
England, Defender of the Faith, and so 
much else ; ask your poor Bishop, sacred 
Overseer of souls; your poor Lawyer, 
sacred Dispenser of justice ; your poor 
Doctor, ditto of health: they will all 
answer, “Alas, no, worthy sir, we are all 
of us unfortunately fallen not a little, 
some of us altogether, into the imaginary 
or quasi-humbug condition, and cannot 
help ourselves; he alone of the three 
stripes, or of the gorget and baton, does 
what he pretends to!” That is the me- 
lancholy fact ; well worth considering at 
present.—Nay I often consider farther, 
If, in any Country, the Drill-Sergeant 
himself fall into the partly imaginary 
or humbug condition (as is my frightful 
apprehension of him here in England, 
on survey of him in his marvellous 
Crimean expeditions, marvellous Courts 
martial revelations, Newspaper controver- 
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sies, and the like), what is to become of 
that Country and its thrice miserable 
Drill-Sergeant ? 


But now, what is to hinder the ac- 
knowledged king in all corners of his 
territory, to introduce wisely a uni- 
versal system of Drill, not military only 
but human in all kinds; so that no 
child or man born in his territory might 
miss the benefit of it,—which would be 
immense to man, woman and child? I 
would begin with it, in mild, soft forms, 
so soon almost as my children were able 
to stand on their legs ; and I would 
never wholly remit it till they had done 
with the world and me. Pvor Wilder- 
spin knew something of this ; the great 
Goethe evidently knew a great deal! 
This of outwardly combined and plainly 
consociated Discipline, in simultaneous 
movement and action, which may be 
practical, symbolical, artistic, mechani- 
cal in all degrees and modes,—is one of 
the noblest capabilities of man (most 
sadly undervalued hitherto) ; and one 
he takes the greatest pleasure in exer- 
cising and unfolding, not to mention at 
all the invaluable benefit it would afford 
him if unfolded. From correct march- 
ing in line, to rhythmic dancing in cotil- 
lon or minuet,—and to infinitely higher 
degrees (that of symbolling in concert 
your “first reverence,” for instance, 
supposing reverence and symbol of it 
to be both sincere !)—there is a natural 
charm in it; the fulfilment of a deep- 
seated, universal desire, to all rhythmic 
social creatures! In man’s heaven-born 
Docility, or power of being Educated, it 
is estimable as perhaps the deepest an 
richest element ; or the next to that of 
music, of Sensibility to Song, to Har- 
mony and Number, which some have 
reckoned the deepest of all. A richer 
mine than any in California for poor 
human creatures ; richer by what a 
multiple ; and hitherto as good as never 
opened,—worked only for the Fighting 
purpose. Assuredly I would not ne- 
glect the Fighting purpose; no, from 
sixteen to sixty, not a son of mine but 
zaould know the Soldier’s function too 
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and be able to defend his native soil and 
self, in best perfection, when need came. 
But I should not begin with this; I 
should carefully end with this, after 
careful travel in innumerable fruitful 
tields by the way leading to this. 

It is strange to me, stupid creatures 
of routine as we mostly are, how in all 
education of mankind, this of simul- 
taneous Drilling into combined rhythmic 
action, for almost all good purposes, has 
heen overlooked and left neglected by 
the elaborate and many-sounding Pe- 
dagogues and Professorial persons we 
have had for the long centuries past ! 
It really should be set on foot a 
little ; and developed gradually into 
the multiform opulent results it holds 
for us. As might well be done, by an 
acknowledged king in his own territory, 
if he were wise. To all children of 
men it is such an entertainment, when 
you set them to it. I believe the vul- 
garest Cockney crowd, flung out million- 
fold on a Whit Sunday, with nothing but 
beer and dull folly to depend on for 
amusement, would at once kindle into 
something human, if you set them to do 
almost any regulated act in common. 
nd would dismiss their beer and dull 
foolery, in the silent charm of rhythmic 
human companionship, in the practical 
feeling, probably new, that all of us 
are made on one pattern, and are, in 
an unfathomable way, brothers to one 
another. 


Soldier-Drill, for fighting purposes, 
as I have said, would be the last or 
finishing touch of all these sorts of 
Drilling Processes; and certainly the 
acknowledged king would reckon it 
not the least important to him, but 
even perhaps the most so, in these 
peculiar times. Anarchie Parliaments 
and Penny Newspapers might perhaps 
grow jealous of him; in any case, he 
would have to be cautious, punctilious, 
severely correct, and obey to the 
letter whatever laws and regulations 
they emitted on the subject. But that 
done, how could the most anarchic 
Parliament, or Penny Editor, think of 
forbidding any fellow-citizen such a 


manifest improvement on all the human 
creatures round him? Our wise Hero 
Aristocrat, or acknowledged king in his 
own territory, would by no means think 
of employing his superlative private 
Field-regiment in levy of war against 
the most anarchic Parliament; but, on 
the contrary, might and would loyally 
help said Parliament in warring down 
much anarchy worse than its own, and 
so gain steadily new favour from it. 
From it, and from all men and gods! 
And would have silently the conscious- 
ness, too, that with every new Discip- 


lined Man, he was widening the arena of 


Anti-Anarchy, of God-appointed Orde 
in this world and Nation,—and was 
looking forward to a day, very distant 
probably, but certain as Fate. 

For I suppose it would in no moment 
be doubtful to him That, between 
Anarchy and Anti-ditto, it would have 
to come to sheer fight at last; and 
that nothing short of duel to the death 
could ever void that great quarrel. And 
he would have his hopes, his assurances, 
as to how the victory would lie. For 
everywhere in this universe, and in 
every nation that is not divorced from 
it and in the act of perishing forever, 
Anti-Anarchy is silently on the increase, 
at all moments: Anarchy, not, but 
contrariwise ; having the whole uni- 
verse for ever set against it; pushing it 
slowly at all moments towards suicide 
and annihilation. To Anarchy, however 
million-headed, there is no victory pos- 
sible. Patience, silence, diligence, ye 
chosen of the world! Slowly or fast in 
the course of time you will grow to 2 
minority that can actually step forth 
(sword not yet drawn, but sword ready 
to be drawn), and say: “ Here are we, 
Sirs ; we also are minded to vote,—to 
all lengths, as you may perceive, A 
company of poor men (as friend Oliver 
termed us) who will spend all our blood, 
if needful!” What are Beales and hi 
50,000 roughs against such ; what are 
the noisiest anarchic Parliaments, in 
majority of a million to one, against 
such? Stubble against fire. Fear not, 
my friend ; the issue is very certain 
when it comes so far as this! 
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